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LET'S TA 


With the closing of the year many railroad 
managements will review the effect of improve- 
ments initiated during the year, as a guide to 
still further reductions in operating expenses 
during the new year. 

One railroad last year found that the net 
annual saving, resulting from 175 apparently 
minor signaling projects, was 79 per cent of 
their installation cost. The average expendi- 
ture was $3,269 and the resultant average 
annual saving amounted to $2,612. 





KE AN INVENTORY 


Railway operating statistics disclose the fact 
that improvement in train performance paral- 
lels the increase in road miles signaled. The 
effectiveness of modern signal systems is re- 
flected in net earnings from the moment they 
are placed in service. Signaling is recognized 
as an essential factor in safe, expedited and 
economical railroading. 

Our engineers will be glad to explain how 
“UNION” Signal Systems can bring about a 
desirable reduction in the operating costs. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Industry Versus Private 
Enterprise in Transportation 


The “Congress of American Industry”—i. e., the 
National Association of Manufacturers—adopted a 
resolution on transportation at its recent meeting in 
New York. Some months ago the association pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “A Study of Depressions” 
in which it cited some examples of “unsound business 
regulation” by the New Deal that have helped prevent 
recovery and stated some conditions necessary to the 
achievement and maintenance of prosperity. We quote 
below some excerpts from its Study of Depressions and 


government income and na- 
tional income.” 


o> 


and to secure the orderly con- 
duct of affairs. 

“The transportation system 
of this country is with few 
exceptions privately owned 
and operated. Alterations of 
the transportation policy or 
additions thereto should be on 
a basis that is in harmony with 
the principle of private enter- 
prise and with a fair return 
on the capital invested.” 





its complete resolution on transportation: 


Unsound Business 


Regulation 


“An attitude toward public 
utilities, both with regard to 
financing and tax - subsidized 
government competition, which 
has enormously slowed up 
expansion in a vital part of 
our national economy” ... 
“Continuing and increasing 
government competition, and 
threats of competition, with 
private business.” 


Conditions Necessary 
for Prosperity 


“Government regulation lim- 
ited to promotion of fair com- 
petition and equal opportunity 
in the field of competitive 
enterprise.” 

“Recognition that private 
business cannot compete on 
equal terms with government- 
subsidized industry, and that 
the undertaking of such com- 
petition by government dis- 
courages private industry, di- 
minishes employment, and thus 
tends to prevent sustained 
prosperity.” 

“Where government engages 
in business activity all aspects 
of value should be fully con- 
sidered at all times, with all 
elements of total cost properly 
calculated and allocated.” 

“Restriction of government 
expenditures, including federal, 
state and local, within govern- 
ment income, and maintenance 
of reasonable relation between 


Resolution on 
Transportation 


“The Congress of American 
Industry, composed of manu- 
facturers from all sections of 
the United States, producing 
manufactured articles of every 
kind in shops from the small- 
est to the largest but grouped 
broadly as ‘shippers,’ notes the 
continued interest in trans- 
portation matters displayed by 
Congress and many interested 
groups. Progress in the cor- 
rection of many of the trans- 
portation difficulties has un- 
fortunately been slow. We 
believe more rapid and more 
constructive progress could be 
made by greater cooperation 
between the_ transportation 
groups involved and by taking 
the results of this cooperative 
effort to the proper commit- 
tees of Congress whenever 
their assistance is required. 

“We believe that one of the 
most important elements in the 
transportation situation, i. e., 
the shipper who pays the bill, 
has been overlooked. Trans- 
portation is an important fac- 
tor in the prosperity of the 
shipper and no settlement of 
the transportation problem 
will succeed which does not 
take into full consideration 
the shippers’ requirements of 
cheap, efficient and uninter- 
rupted transportation of the 
required volume. The shipper 
insists that it is his right to 
use the form of transportation 
best suited to his needs with 
the least regulation required 
to protect the public interest 


Why Different Polices for 
Transportation and Other Industries? 


The foregoing quotations from the “Study of De- 
pressions” conform exactly’ with the government 
policies for all transportation advocated by the rail- 
ways. The resolution on transportation expresses 
widely different views and does not advocate specifically 
any government transportation policy or policies. Why? 
Howard Coonley, president of the association, in his 
annual report, made a plea to “industrialists every- 
where” to “help your government to curtail spending 
by not requesting any new expenditures in your own 
city or state... . Speaking bluntly,” he said, “you get 
the kind of spending you ask for in government—and 
then some.” Why was nothing like that put in the 
resolution on transportation? 

The company that publishes the Railway Age is a 
member of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
as are many companies making railway equipment and 
supplies. They are as much injured as the railroads 
themselves by government policies affecting the rail- 
ways such as those affecting industry and public utili- 
ties which were condemned in “A Study of Depres- 
sions.” They would like therefore to know why the 
association does not advocate similar policies for trans- 
portation and other industries. And why the emphasis 
on the interest of the shipper in the resolution on trans- 
portation instead of on the interest of the public? It 
says “the shipper pays the bill” and that he “insists 
that it is his right to use the form of transportation 
best suited to his needs with the least regulation re- 
quired to protect the public interest and to secure the 
orderly conduct of affairs.” But does the shipper 
really pay the bill? 

The shipper always tries to pass along what he 
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pays for the transportation of a commodity—and some- 
times more—to the buyer in the price of it, and always 
succeeds if the relationship between freight rates is fair. 
The ultimate consumer—i. e., the entire public—not 
the shipper, ordinarily actually pays the freight—and 
nowadays often more. When a shipper of oil moves 
freight in his own barges on an inland waterway at a 
cost to himself of perhaps 6 mills per ton-mile and at 
an additional cost to the American taxpayer who pro- 
vides the waterway of 6 mills, and then includes in his 
price the railway rate of perhaps 8 mills, the public 
ultimately pays 14 mills for transportation for which 
the shipper directly pays only 6 mills. Likewise, when 
the shipper of automobiles distributes them in his own 
trucks by highway and includes the railway freight rate 
in his price—as he always does—he makes the ultimate 
buyers of the automobiles pay the railway rate plus 
whatever they pay as taxpayers for providing him with 
a highway. 

Thus, it is made plain that the interests of many 
shippers and of the public in government transporta- 
tion policies are not the same. And the real reason 
why the so-called “Congress of American Industry” 
put so much emphasis on the interest of the shipper is 
that it was dominated by the same Big Business in- 
terests that.are profiting, and desire to profit more, by 
present government transportation policies at the ex- 
pense of other business interests (including the railways 
and manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies), 
of the farmers, and of all the taxpayers. 


“Cooperation”—A Familiar Suggestion 


The resolution indicates that the way to solve the 
transportation problem (in the shipper’s interest) is 
for the competing carriers to “cooperate”—that is, to 
confer and agree on the legislation they want and join 
in getting Congress to pass it. Which recalls that after 
Hitler had grabbed Austria and Czechoslovakia, and 
he and Stalin had divided Poland, Hitler asked the 
great powers of Europe to hold a conference and make 
peace. He had what he wanted—for the present. 
Why continue the shooting? Likewise, the carriers 
competing with the railways, and the Big Business 
interests benefiting with them by present government 
transportation policies of unequal regulation and sub- 
sidization, have what they want,—for the present. 


Why, Then, Not Stop Fighting and “Cooperate”? 


That is substantially what was said by those repre- 
senting all carriers but the railways in the Transporta- 
tion Conference of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The railways presented the real problem they 
said; other carriers were not asking for anything; 
therefore ignore the other carriers, and stick to the 
railroads. Which, accordingly, was done—with the re- 
sult of evading the principal part of the transportation 
problem, which is presented by the competitive rela- 
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tions between the railroads and other carriers created 


by government policies favoring the latter. And now 
the National Association of Manufacturers has like- 
wise dodged the real problem. Its suggestion of “co- 
operation” would be silly if not so obviously dictated 
by certain parts of Big Business in their own selfish 


- interest regardless of all other interests. 


Such suggestions of “cooperation” have emanated so 
often from sources supporting the National Highway 
Users’ Conference and opposing every effort to abolish 
discriminatory government transportation policies, as 
to make easy the identification of those who dictated 
this one. The railways, for reasons of self-preservation, 
could not co-operate in behalf of any legislation except- 
ing to equalize all transportation regulation and abolish 
all transportation subsidies. And long experience shows 
there is just as much chance of other carriers and their 
backers co-operating in behalf of such legislation as of 
Hitler and Stalin co-operating, before they have been 
licked, in restoring Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Finland to their condition before the attack. 


A Bow to “Private Enterprise” 


Of course, the “Congress of American Industry” 
in its transportation resolution made its bow to “pri- 
vate enterprise.” It had to do that, however hypo- 
critically, because it is held each year ostensibly to 
help save private enterprise. It asserted that prac- 
tically all transportation in this country is now private 
enterprise. This is not true; and it did not say one 
word in behalf of policies necessary to make and keep 
it all private enterprise. Is a waterway improved and 
maintained by government at great expense to the tax- 
payers, and allowed to be used free by carriers and 
shippers, a private enterprise? Is a highway built and 
maintained by government expensively enough to be 
used by the heaviest buses and trucks, and allowed to 
be used by them at less than cost, a private enterprise? 
Would the proposed 28,000 miles of superhighways, 
to be built by government at a cost of 40 billion dollars 
and used entirely free by all motor vehicles, including 
the largest buses and trucks, be a private enterprise? 
Do government policies that constantly divert more and 
more traffic from carriers that are entirely private 
enterprises, because they provide both their vehicles 
and highway, to other carriers that are only partly, or 
even in only small part, private enterprises because 
they use highways (including waterways) provided by 
government—i. e., the taxpayers—do such policies pro- 
tect and promote private enterprise? 

Pardon our French if we say that is a hell of a way 
to protect and promote private enterprise. It is, in 
fact, a perfectly orthodox communist way of under- 
mining and destroying private enterprise. It is a way 
favored and supported by every communist in the 
world; and all those who favor it are economically 
communists, although many of them don’t know it. 
That is one of the greatest dangers to this country— 
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viz., that so many of its so-called business “leaders” 
and rabid “defenders of private enterprise” are com- 
munists, are working hand-in-glove with avowed com- 
munists, but apparently don’t know it. If they would 
spend a dollar and a small amount of their time on an 
authoritative book on communism they would be equally 
enlightened and chagrined—but they haven’t time to 
learn what their real economics are because they are 
so busy trying to teach the “masses’’ not to believe in 
the same economics that they do. 


Special Interests Versus Private Enterprise 


The issues in the present struggle over government 
transportation policies are perfectly plain. The interests 
of competing carriers and their backers in them are 
perfectly plain. The interest of the public in them also 
is perfectly plain, is paramount and is the only interest 
that should be considered. And the interest of the 
public is to have equality in the regulation of all car- 
riers, and each required to pay from its own earnings, 
as the railways do, all the costs incurred that enable it 
to render its service. That is the only policy that will 
enable the public to get all the transportation service, 
and all the kinds of transportation service, that it needs 
at the minimum practicable total cost to the public. 
Any other policy results, and must result, in com- 
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munistic exploitation and robbery of the public for and 


by racketeering special interests. And that is the true 
purpose and effect, and the only true purpose and 
effect, of present unfairly discriminatory government 
transportation policies. 

The National Association of Manufacturers did not 
adopt the same declarations of principle and policy for 
transportation as for other industry for the same 
reason that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States did not—either because it did not believe in these 
principles and policies for transportation or because it 
was too cowardly to antagonize the Big Business in- 
terests in its membership that are trying to destroy 
private enterprise in transportation for their own sup- 
posed benefit. But if the two most important business 
organizations in the country either don’t really believe 
in private enterprise, or are too divided or cowardly 
to fight for it, how can they expect to make enough of 
the country’s politicians and voters really believe in and 
fight for it to save it? 

All the propaganda they can carry on will never 
convince the public that these organizations are sincere 
and honest until their dominant membership becomes 
sincere and honest; and the declarations of both or- 
ganizations regarding transportation show plainly that 
they were not dictated by sincere, honest, consistent 
advocates and defenders of private enterprise. 





i ae No. 3951,. made by the Bureau of Sta- 


tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
(reviewed in the Railway Age of December 9, page 
888) shows that railroad traffic amounted to 46.8 
per cent of total production in 1928, but only 35.5 
per cent of total production in 1938. Commenting 
upon potential railway tonnage compared with 
actual, the report states: 

“It appears that the ratio of actual railway tons to po- 
tential railway tons declined from 84.9 per cent for 1937 
to 78.7 per cent for 1938, compared with 100 per cent for 
the base year 1928. ... 

“The drop in the percentage for 1938 from the pre- 
ceding year’s ratio is over 6 points and is nearly as large 
as the drop in 1932 from 1931. These changes suggest 
that in times of deep depression the competition of trucks 
and other agencies with the railways becomes more acute, 
especially of increases in railway freight rates, but cau- 
tion is required in accepting such an explanation as the 
only one. The sharp drop in total business activity may 
result in some production for storage which temporarily 
does not move by any means of transport.” 

There is much food for thought in this report 
for those who think that the railroad problem will 
work itself out unassisted. In commenting upon 
manufactures and miscellaneous carload traffic, the 
report shows a decline from 43.2 per cent of total 
production in 1928 to 32.6 per cent of total produc- 
tion in 1938, and states: 

“The railway losses have steadily accumulated during 
the period except for a slight halt in 1934, indicating in- 
roads by trucks.” 





No Let Up in Losses to Competitors 


When we come to 1. c. 1. (Merchandise Traffic), 
the report states that: 


“There was no let-up in the -steadily mounting losses 
in l.c.l. traffic during the period until 1938 which shows a 
decrease of 15 per cent in the loss under 1937.” 


There is nothing in the entire report that even 
faintly indicates that changes so far made in rail- 
road pricing policies or other practices have in any 
great measure curtailed this drainage of traffic 
away from the railroads. The continuing diversion 
of manufactures and miscellaneous carload traffic 
and |. c. 1. merchandise traffic since 1936, when the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935 became effective, nega- 
tives any reasonable claim that the railroads prob- 
lem will be solved by bringing competing forms of 
transportation under regulation. 

In some parts of the Appalachian Mountains, the 
natives are said to punish those guilty of sharp and 
unfair practices by shooting their rabbit dogs, thus 
causing them to starve. We have not recommended 
that any such drastic action be taken by the rail- 
roads against their competitors who are taking ad- 
vantage of them by unfair practices. We have, 


however, suggested a revision in pricing methods 
which, considering railroad ability to handle traffic 
more economically, would have the same effect. A 
large part of the traffic which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission figures show the trucks are 
continuing to take from the railroads can be re- 
covered. 


















Baldwin 120-Ton, 1,000-Hp. Switcher Built for the Santa Fe 


Baldwin Builds 1,000 and 660-Hp. 


Diesel-Electric Switchers 


Powered by De La Vergne six- and eight-cylinder engines 
with Westinghouse electrical equipment 


HE Baldwin Locomotive Works has recently com- 
pleted the first of a group of 28 Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives of 1,000 and 660 hp. which 

are being built in line production at its Eddystone (Pa.) 
plant. Each locomotive is powered with a single De La 
Vergne, Model VO, Diesel engine of eight or six cylin- 
ders, respectively, and Westinghouse generating, control 
and traction equipment. The eight-cylinder, 1,000-hp. lo- 
comotive weighs 120 tons, while the six-cylinder, 660-hp. 
unit weighs 100 tons. The comparative specifications 
are shown in the table. 

The 660-hp. locomotive has a continuous rating of 
28,000 Ib. tractive force at 6.5 m.p.h. and the 1,000-hp. 
unit a continuous rating of 33,600 lb. tractive force at 
8.3 m.p.h. <A tractive force above 33,600 Ib. can be de- 
veloped by the 1,000 hp. locomotive (above 28,000 Ib. by 
the 660-hp. locomotive) for shorter periods of time, de- 
pending upon the initial temperature of the traction mo- 
tors. 

Locomotives of the 1,000-hp. type have recently been 
delivered to the Missouri Pacific and to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 


The De La Vergne Engines 


The De La Vergne Model VO Diesel engines operate 
on the four-cycle principle, using solid injection. The 
six-cylinder engine is rated at 660 hp. and the eight-cyl- 
inder engine 1,000 hp. at 625 r.p.m. Both engines have 
1234 in. by 15% in. cylinders. Accessibility is obtained 
by mounting the governor, lubricating-oil pump, fuel- 


transfer and injection pumps, fuel lines, spray valves 
and camshaft externally. All working parts are en- 
closed. 

A feature of the De La Vergne engine is the spherical 





Comparative Specifications of Baldwin 120-Ton, 1,000 hp. and 
and 100-Ton, 660-hp. Diesel-Electric Switching Locomotive 


1,000 hp. 660 hp. 
Total b.hp. (single Diesel engine) ........... 1,000 660 
AGING, NO, OF CYMNACTS: 6.6.6.6.0) 0 ves. oce cess aerere 8 6 
Total weight of locomotive, in working order, 

AIA TORII NDS: a 5:5 wa jain leis wi tiaie Seisivee sinieine } Saree 240,000 200,000 
Length over cotiplers, ft.-IM. ....000000 08508 48- 0 45- 0 
Wheelbase of locomotive (total), ft.-in. ....... 33- 6 30- 6 
Wheelbase of truck (rigid), ft.-in, .......... 8- 0 8- 0 
Height from rail’to top of cab (maximum), 

MG TIAS eiitorensxalers isla tension ates woo eae 14- 6 14- 6 
Height from rail to centerline of couplers, in.. 34 34 
Height from rail to cab floor, ft.-in ......... 7- 3 7 a 
Height from rail to top of engine compartment 

MNS CEUCNEN © ig) Sanceleuinialerniciel oceseee salen «80s 12- 3% 12- 3% 
Width (maximum outside), ft.-in, .......... - 0 10- 0 
VMAS AD TSE (CAD SUE 5S oie csoe ounces ig we ere se Siew 9-10 9-10 
Width of engine compartment hoods (outside), 

BUS ARD chains erasete tal ere reracov oe eee ee SIN ERY 5- 8% 5- 8% 
Rael: GH! Capacity. gals: ik. cc ces ech bic 700 600 
NVAter CANACHY PAIS. slice tie. eke eek 320 240 
Lubricating oil capacity; gals. ........... 5. 64 55 
SAMI NCODACIEY, PD) acre chavo cisiecehiere cote paleo melt 3,000 3,000 
Driving wheels, diameter, in. ............... 40 40 
WI eOAG SEND: «steer ys\ohecrcrekerssecaleveterso eyo are 26,400 21,400 
Starting tractive force, 30 per cent adhesion, Ib. 72,000 60,000 
Starting tractive force, 25 per cent adhesion, lb. 60,000 50,000 
Maximum Speed, WP: 6.6550 ees cus 6 eos 60 45 





water-cooled combustion chamber which is cast integrally 
with the cylinder head, and connected with the cylinder 
combustion space by a throat. During the compression 
stroke the air is forced into the chamber, entering tan- 
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The _ Eight-Cylinder, 
1,000-Hp. De La Verg- 
ne Diesel Engine Has 
the Principal Acces- 
sories Mounted Ex- 
ternally with All 
Working Parts’. En- 
closed 


gentially at high velocity, thereby producing great tur- 
bulence. Fuel oil is sprayed into the combustion cham- 
ber through a multiple-orifice spray nozzle which has 
comparatively large openings. This feature, together 
with the cooling of the nozzle, minimizes clogging. The 
De La Vergne combustion system permits the injection 
of fuel over a longer period, at an unusually low injec- 
tion pressure, resulting in lower firing pressure rise per 
degree of crank travel, and low maximum combustion 
pressures. 

The fuel injection system is the Bosch solid-injection 
type with spring-loaded needle-type spray valves and 
multi-hole nozzles. One Bosch fuel injection pump and 
one spray valve are provided for each cylinder. 

The fuel supply is delivered to the injection pumps 
by a positive-displacement fuel service pump. This pump 
delivers fuel under pressure through metal-edge strain- 
ers and a cartridge-type filter, in series, to the injection- 
pump supply header. Fuel oil pressure in the supply 
header is controlled by a spring-loaded relief valve. 

The engine bedplate is made of welded steel with 
heavy transverse webs to support the main bearings and 
to maintain proper crankshaft alignment. The main 
bearing caps are secured to the bedplate by internal 
throughbolts. The frame is a welded steel structure 
which forms the cylinder housing and upper part of the 
crankcase. 

The main bearings consist of interchangeable steel 
shells with centrifugally poured babbitt. All main bear- 
ings are adjustable by means of laminated shims. The 
lower shell may be rolled out with the crankshaft in 
place. The cylinder liners are of a_ stress-relieved 
iron. They are machined all over, and finished inter- 
nally by honing. Each liner has a flange at the top 
which seats in the engine frame, and is provided with 
rubber rings at the lower end to seal the joint between 
the liner and the frame. 

The cylinder heads are stress-relieved iron castings. 
The turbulence combustion chamber is located in the cyl- 
inder head, offset from the cylinder center, and is sur- 
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The Front End of the 1,000-Hp. Switcher 
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The Baldwin 


The Operator's Sta- 
tion is on the Right 
Side of the Cab and 
Clear View May be 
Had in All Directions 


This arrangement permits 
the placing of the spray valve horizontally at the side 
of the head, in an accessible position, and provides cool- 
ing for the spray valve. 

One exhaust and one inlet valve is arranged in the 


rounded by cooling water. 


head for each cylinder. They are actuated by rocker 
arms mounted on brackets attached to the cylinder head. 
The rocker arms are fitted with rollers to contact the 
valve stems and are actuated by hollow push rods, 
socket-mounted in roller-type cam followers. The cam- 
shaft is located in a housing on the control side of the 
engine. The camshaft bearings are removable. 

The crankshaft is a solid forging of heat-treated, 
open-hearth steel, drilled for pressure lubrication. 
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rods are made of die-forged alloy 
steel, heat-treated. The wrist-pin end is fitted with a 
one-piece bushing of high-grade bearing bronze. The 
crank-pin bearings have centrifugally cast, babbitt-lined 
steel-backed shells, fitted with laminated shims. Two 
heat-treated alloy-steel crank-pin-bearing bolts are used 
for each rod. 

The hollow bored wristpins are of the full floating 
type, made of alloy steel forgings. 

The pistons are made of aluminum alloy. Each pis- 
ton carries five compression rings and has one lubricat- 
ing oil control ring above the wristpin and one below. 

The Woodward governor is gear-driven from the 
camshaft. It is of the hydraulic relay type and its speed 


The connecting 
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The Rear, or Cab, End of the 1,000-Hp. Switcher 


setting is determined by an electro-pneumatic governor 
operator. 

Lubrication is furnished by a pressure system to the 
crankshaft, connecting rods, wrist-pin bearings, cylinder 
liners, camshaft bearings and valve rocker arms. An 
automatic lubricating-oil safety stop is applied to shut 
off the fuel supply to the injection pumps in the event 
that the lubricating-oil pressure should drop below a 
safe minimum. 


Electrical Transmission 


The engine is directly coupled to a Westinghouse 
generator which supplies power to four axle-hung force- 
ventilated series-wound Westinghouse traction motors. 
The generator for the 660-hp. locomotive has a continu- 
ous rating of 1,000 amp., while that for the 1,000-hp. 
locomotive is rated 1,200 amp. Exciters are mounted on 
the generator shafts. 

The continuous ratings of the motors are 470 and 560 
amp. when blown with 1,100 and 1,200 cu. ft. of air per 
minute, respectively. Two blowers supply cooling air 
for the traction motors. They are mounted at opposite 
ends of the engine-generator-compressor unit and are 
driven by V belts taking power from the main shaft. 

Electro-pneumatic control is used to operate two mo- 
tors in series, two in parallel, full field, and two motors 
in series and two in parallel, shunted field. The engine 
governor is electro-pneumatically controlled from the 
master controller. Excitation of the main generator is 
automatically controlled to utilize the full output of the 
engine over its operating range, and avoid overloading. 

An auxiliary generator furnishes power for charging 
the battery, and for the operation of control circuits 
and lights. It is mounted on top of the exciter frame 
and is driven from the generator shaft by grooved pul- 
leys and V-belts. 

_ The battery on the 1,000-hp. locomotive consists of 
96 Philco type 17-XV cells; the same number of type 
21-KRT cells are used on the 660-hp. locomotive. The 
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battery is used for engine starting and standby lighting. 
It is charged from the auxiliary generator under the con- 
trol of a charging relay and is protected by a reverse- 
current relay. 


Other Construction Features 


The underframes for both the 660- and 1,000-hp. lo- 

comotives are cast steel, manufactured by the General 
Steel Castings Corporation. The cab is located at one 
end of the locomotive. Directly ahead of the cab, under 
the hood, is the electrical control panel, then the com- 
pressor, the generator and engine unit and, at the other 
end of the locomotive, the blower, fans and radiators. 
- The cab is built of steel plates, with wood floor, and 
lined with Masonite insulating board. The cab doors 
are steel, and the windows extruded aluminum shapes. 
All windows are glazed with Saftee glass. The side 
windows are of the sliding type and have locating 
latches. The operator’s control station is at the right- 
hand side of the cab. The operator has direct clear vis- 
ion over and alongside the hood. Three pneumatic win- 
dow wipers are part of the cab equipment. 

The engine radiator compartment is located at the 
front end of the locomotive. Two fans, driven by V- 
belt from the engine shaft, draw air into a chamber and 
blow it out through the two radiators located at either 
side. On the same shaft is the blower for the traction 
motors on the front truck. Adjustable radiator shut- 
ters permit engine operation at correct temperatures. 

The fuel tank for the 1,000-hp. locomotive has a total 
capacity of 700 gal., that of the 660-hp. locomotive, 600 
gal. Both are made of welded steel plates. They are 
mounted crosswise under the main frames between the 
trucks. The tank has a filler cap to permit filling from 
either side of the locomotive, and four sight gages, two 
located on each side. The electrically-driven gear-type 
fuel-oil transfer pump takes its suction directly from the 
fuel tank. 

The trucks for stock locomotives are the General Steel 
Castings four-wheel type. The frames are cast steel with 
pedestal jaws and center plates cast integral. Double 
helical and semi-elliptic springs support the truck frame. 
The semi-elliptic springs are swung on forged links held 
by two equalizers on each side of the truck. The equal- 
izer ends rest in seats on the journal boxes. Hollow 
transoms conduct the air from the blowers to the traction 
motors. The Santa Fe 1,000 hp. locomotive shown in one 
illustration is equipped with trucks of Baldwin design. 
The motors are supported between the driving axles and 
the spring motor-nose suspension on the truck transoms. 
The axle journals are 614 in. by 12 in. The axle diame- 
ter through the motor bearing is 8% in. diameter. The 
rolled-steel wheels are 40 in. in diameter. The journal 
boxes are cast steel with forged-steel wedges and 
A.A.R. railway type crown brasses. A thrust bearing 
is provided in each box for absorbing the lateral thrust 
of the axle. The side bearings are hardened steel 
plates with shims for adjustment. Alemite grease lu- 
brication is applied to the truck center pin and oil lu- 
brication is used for the pedestal gibs and journal thrust 
bearings. The trucks are equipped with clasp brakes. 

The equipment ahead of the cab is covered by a 68%- 
in. hood built of sheet steel on a steel frame and de- 
signed with doors on the sides. The doors are equipped 
with latches and locks, are hinged and when open give 
access, by means of the 25-in.-wide roughened plate 
platform inside of the hood, to all equipment located 
therein. Ventilation is effected through screened and 
baffled side openings. The hood is equipped with top 
(Continued on page 998) 
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The C. T. C. Control Machine 
in the Office at Weller Yard 


Centralized Traffic Control Solves 


Problem on the Norfolk & Western 


Train movements expedited on busy branch line in coal field— 
Complete arrangement of signal aspects used 


HE Norfolk & Western has installed automatic 

block signaling on seven miles of double track 

and nine miles of single track between Weller 
Yard, Va., and Luke, and the project includes central- 
ized traffic control on the nine miles of single track and 
on passing tracks between Home Creek, Va., and Luke. 
This installation is on the Buchanan branch, which ex- 
tends eastward from a connection with the main line at 
Devon, W. Va. 

Within recent years, several large coal mines have 
been opened along this line. At present about 300 cars 
are being loaded daily and arrangements are under way 
to load as many as 600 cars daily. In anticipation of 
this traffic, the Norfolk & Western made extensive im- 
provements on this line. At the east end of the branch, 
extensions were built to several new coal properties, the 
Weller Yard was enlarged, and seven miles of second 
track was constructed between Weller Yard and Home 
Creek, at the east end of Raitt tunnel. From Devon 
eastward, the grade ascends at about 0.3 per cent for 
12 miles, then at about 1.8 per cent for five miles to 





Raitt tunnel. On the double-track line, the grade ascends 
at 1.7 per cent from Weller Yard to Raitt tunnel. 


Operating Problems 


During the late afternoon and early evening, the loaded 
coal cars are picked up from the mine tracks on the 
branches east of Weller Yard and taken to this yard 
where they are assembled in trains. While pulling loaded 
cars from the mine tracks, empty cars must also be spot- 
ted ready for loading the next day. Likewise during 
the afternoon, a switch-run train operates between Wel- 
ler and Luke, picking up loaded cars and setting out emp- 
ties at the mines in the vicinity of Hurley, Raitt, Home 
Creek and Lynn Camp, setting out the loaded cars at 
Luke, to be picked up by westbound trains. The loaded 
cars assembled at Weller Yard and the points mentioned 
above are all moved out during the night, and an equal 
number of empty cars must be returned during the lat- 
ter part of the night or the early forenoon. 

The trains are operated between Weller Yard via 
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The Track and Signal Plan of the Installation Between Kelsa and Weller Yard 
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Devon to Williamson, W. Va., which is 22.6 miles west 
of Devon on the main line. Some of the coal from the 
Buchanan Branch is loaded for movement eastward, 
and these cars are set out at Devon where they are 
picked up by main line eastbound trains. In addition 
to all the coal trains operated on the Buchanan Branch, 
a mixed train is operated in each direction daily between 
Devon and Grundy, which is 10 miles east of Weller 
Yard. Although this train is scheduled, it runs off 
schedule as may be necessary to make switching moves 
and to get out of the way of through trains. 

Thus the problem of operation on the Buchanan 
Branch is to direct the operation of the scheduled mixed 
train, the mine run, and through trains between Weller 
Yard and Devon, which are run as extras. On account 
of the impossibility of anticipating when trains will be 
ready to depart from certain points, the direction of train 
movements by train orders resulted in numerous train 
stops and delays, and the handling of passing track 
switches by hand-throw stands introduced additional de- 
lays. For these reasons, centralized traffic control was 
installed so that all train movements between Home Creek 
and Luke, as well as certain other movements explained 
later, could be directed by signal indication without train 
orders. 

Under the new arrangement, the signals controlled by 
the C.T.C. system direct all train movements in either 
direction between the west end of Luke and the east 
end of Home Creek. Likewise a Clear aspect on east- 
ward signal 10M authorizes the train to proceed on the 
normal right-hand track from Home Creek toward 
Weller Yard. Westbound trains leaving Weller Yard 
carry train orders authorizing right-hand running to 
Home Creek and also orders authorizing movement from 
Luke to Devon, providing westward signal 50RA or 
50RB is displaying a Proceed aspect. Eastbound trains 
pick up orders at Devon for movement on the section 
from Devon to Luke. 


C. T. C. Control Machine 


The signals for authorizing train movements in lieu 
of train orders, as well as the power switch machines, 
are controlled by a C. T. C. type machine with non- 
interlocked miniature levers and a complete system of 
indications, this machine being located in the telegraph 
office at the west end of Weller Yard. This machine 
has 17 levers for controlling signals and 12 levers for 
controlling switches or cross-overs, as well as one lever 
for controlling an electric switch lock. 

The small toggle type levers on the control machine 
below the switch levers are for the control of the main- 
tainer’s call lamps and whistles at the corresponding field 
locations. A maintainer’s call lamp, consisting of a white 
fresnel lens, 3-in. in diameter and 3-in. high, is mounted 
on the front of the case and above the doors. When 
the operator wants to call a maintener at a certain loca- 
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Signal at East End of Home Creek 


tion, the corresponding toggle switch on the panel is 
thrown, and a control code for that location is sent out. 
This causes the maintainer’s lamp to be lighted and also 
blows a blast on the pneumatic whistle. The lamp re- 
mains lighted until an extinguishing code is sent out. A 
telephone, connected to the operator’s line, is located in 
the vicinity of each group of signals or switches, for the 
use of the maintainer as well as members of train crews. 

In order to afford protection for motor cars passing 
through or men working in Raitt tunnel, all signals gov- 
erning movement through it can be locked in stop posi- 
tion by means of a special lever on the C.T.C. machine 
and two push buttons, one located at each end of the 
tunnel, which operate a locking circuit. An employee 
desiring protection advises the operator by a telephone 
located adjacent to either push button, and holds this 
button “in” until an indicator light is illuminated, which 
will occur only if the operator sends out a special code 
while the button is being held “in.” This locks the 
above mentioned signals in the stop position, and also 
illuminates an indicator light on the machine. The sig- 
nals cannot then be cleared by the operator until the 
push button is again held in while a clearing code is sent 
out, which releases the locking and extinguishes the in- 
dicator lights in the field and on the machine. Thus 
definite action must be made simultaneously by two men, 
both to set up and to release this locking circuit. -The 
field action of the combination may be set up at one end 
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of the tunnel and released at the other, or set up and 
released at the same location. 

The illuminated track diagram includes lamps to in- 
dicate train occupancy of all the main line as well as 
the passing tracks in C. T. C. territory. Within the 
limits of the passing tracks, separate lamps indicate track 
occupancy of sections of the main line and siding be- 
tween switches and crossovers. With these indications, 
the operator is informed of the location of every train 
at all times. Light-type indicators, working in conjunc- 
tion with a bell, are provided on the control panel to 
give warning if the air pressure at any of the electro- 
pneumatic power switch layouts is reduced below 45 Ib. 

The signals on this installation are of the position- 
type, and standard aspects are used. Each semi-auto- 
matic signal controlled by the C. T. C. system and used 





Electro-Pneumatic Switch Machine With Dual-Control 


for authorizing train movements is designated by a po- 
sition-light marker mounted on the mast 6 ft. below the 
position-light head. A signal such as 34R has two posi- 
tion-light heads, the top head governing train movement 
on the straight through route and the bottom head on 
the diverging route. Several signals, such as D148, are 
equipped with a vertical row of lights below the top 
head and when illuminated in conjunction with a diag- 
onal position of the top lights, indicate that the signal 
in advance is in the caution position or that the bottom 
indication of that signal is set for a diverging move- 
ment. It was necessary to install this approach indi- 
cation as the views of the signals are comparatively 
short because of numerous curves and high movntains, 
and it would be impractical to secure efficient trair oper- 
ation without their use. Standard position-light grade 
indications are installed as needed to prevent unneces- 
sary stops of tonnage trains. 

As part of the signaling system, position-light type 
switch indicators are located at main-line, hand-operated 
switches. Normally two lamps in a diagonal row are 
lighted in such an indicator, but if a train is approach- 
ing within the limits of three automatic blocks, includ- 
ing the one in which the indicator is located, the indi- 
cator displays two lamps in a horizontal row. 

The end-of-double-track switch at Home Creek is op- 
erated by a Pettibone-Mulliken Company spring switch 
mechanism with a Union Switch & Signal Company 
mechanical facing-point lock and dual-control mechan- 
ism. The passing tracks and crossover switches are 
operated by Union Type A-20 electro-pneumatic switch 
machines equipped for dual-control. When a selector 
lever is operated, the air supply to the switch machine 
is cut off, the valve control circuits are opened, and a 
code is sent to the office, indicating an open switch and 
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an occupied track circuit. Each selector lever is locked 
with a standard padlock to prevent unauthorized oper- 
ation, and the hand-throw lever is, of course, padlocked. 

Each switch is equipped with lock rods and a point- 
detector which is set to operate if the switch point is 
open more than %g in. Each layout is equipped with 
three 34-in. by 7-in. insulated gage plates, and two of 
these plates extend and are bolted to the switch machine 
to prevent lost motion. Adjustable rail braces are used 
on the ties with gage plates. 

This installation was planned by the Norfolk & West- 
ern signal department engineers with the co-operation 
and assistance of the Union Switch & Signal Company 
engineering staff, and all field work was done by the 
signal department construction force. 


Baldwin Builds 1,000 and 


660-Hp. Diesel-Electric Switchers 


(Continued from page 995) 
inspection hatches and with lifting bales for removing it 
as a complete unit. Permanent inspection-light fixtures 
are located inside the hood. 

The air-brake equipment is Westinghouse Schedule 
14-EL. Both straight and automatic air brakes oper- 
ate on all wheels. There are two air reservoirs with a 
capacity of 60,000 cu. in. The locomotives are 
equipped with one Ajax hand brake with a hand-wheel 
located in the cab and connected to the brake rigging of 
one truck to hold the locomotive while out of service. 

Compressed air is furnished by a Gardner-Denver 
three-cylinder two-stage air-cooled compressor having 
a displacement of 56 cu. ft. of free air per minute at an 
engine idling speed of 250 r.p.m., and 140 cu. ft. at full 
engine speed of 625 r.p.m. The air compressor is driven 
by a Thomas coupling from the end of the generator 
shaft. 

Accessories used on these locomotives include the 
following: Miner A-22XB friction draft gear; Na- 
tional Type E swivel shank, top-operating couplers; 
12-in. bell with internal, quick acting pneumatic ringer; 
Pneuphonic horn; Sunbeam headlights and Leach Type 
D pneumatic sanders. 


x Ox * 





Junction of the Rutland and the Boston & Maine at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., Looking North. B. & M. Train No. 74 is Approaching the 
Crossover 
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The Adjustment of Rates Between 
Competing Forms of Transport" 


Task of regulatory body dealing with violent struggles 
of a multitude of more or less impecunious 
carriers is a difficult one 


By Joseph B. Eastman 


Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


those who have not studied the history of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission, the transporta- 
tion abuses which it was created to abate were the prod- 
uct more of competition than of monopoly, although 
both were contributing factors. Between them, with 
competition as the main moving force, they had produced 
all manner of discriminations in rates which were found 
on every hand and were thought by many to be unjust. 
The competition was chiefly between railroads, but even 
in those days water transportation was an important 
competitive force and was responsible for the more fla- 
grant instances of charging more for short than for long 
hauls over the same route which were particularly obnox- 
ious to public opinion. 

It is significant that in the second year of its existence 
the commission recommended “that the carriers engaged 
independently in interstate traffic on the rivers, lakes, and 
other navigable waters of the country be put in respect to 
the making, publishing, and maintaining rates upon the 
same footing with interstate carriers by rail.” In the 
same report the commission dwelt upon the damage done 
to both the railroads and the public by unreasonably low 
competitive rates, and five years later, in 1893, after 
mentioning the many railroad receiverships, it recom- 
mended that it be given authority to fix minimum as well 
as maximum rates. It thus appears that even then the 
thought had gained ground that regulation directed 
against unduly low rates, and designed to curb competi- 
tion in this respect, might well be required in the public 
interest to protect the carriers against themselves. 


CH itose who to ideas rather widely entertained by 


Carriers, Not Shippers, Have Been the 
Concern of Recent Regulatory Laws 


The power to prescribe for the railroads minimum in 
addition to maximum rates was, however, not given to 
the commission until 1920, when it was conferred in a 
statute, the Transportation Act, 1920, whose predomin- 
ant object was to foster and promote good financial 
health for the railroads. This endeavor to promote 
carrier welfare through legislation has since persisted. 
The five most important transportation statutes of re- 
cent years, the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
1933, the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, the Motor 
Carrier Act, 1935, the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, 1938, were all acts whose 
primary purpose was, in one way or another, to improve 
carrier financial conditions; and the same motive domin- 
ates the transportation legislation which Congress now 





* An address before the American Economic Association at Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 28. 


has under consideration. The shipper and traveler have 
not been the direct objects of concern in the more recent 
regulatory acts. The immediate objects of concern have 
rather been the carriers, with the thought, of course, that 
their welfare is in the long run essential to the public 
welfare. Those who are wont to inveigh against public 
regulation as a force that hampers and hurts the carriers 
may well give heed to the fact that the carriers them- 
selves have been leading proponents of the more impor- 
tant federal regulatory statutes from 1920 to date. 

The reason for this lies in the fear, generated by 
plenty of practical experience, of the effects of unre- 
strained competition, a fear which has continually grown 
more acute as competition in transportation has increased 
in prevalence and intensity. The outstanding transporta- 
tion fact of the past two decades, as everybody knows, 
has been the tremendous growth of such competition. The 
traffic which is not open to some kind of competition 
in transportation is now so rare as to be negligible, and 
one very important fact is that much of this competition, 
so far as all forms of transportation except the railroads 
are concerned, can be furnished by the shipper, or the 
traveler, with his own facilities. 

I sometimes wonder whether it might not be wiser to 
let nature have her way with this competition and work 
out results on Darwinian principles. Apart from the 
carnage and disaster for many which this process would 
involve, however, such a struggle for exsitence would 
not be maintained by intelligent human beings in the 
absence of compulsion. Left to themselves, sooner or 
later they would begin to trade and combine. The alter- 
natives to an attempt to abate the abuses of competition 
by public regulation are, therefore, either to compel com- 
petition to be maintained in full force and vigor until 
only the fittest survive, or to permit the carriers to work 
out a state of peace in their own way through an admix- 
ture of throat cutting, trading, and combination. Neither 
of these alternatives appeals to me as likely to produce 
satisfactory results, and therefore I see nothing to do 
except to continue and improve, if possible, the policy 
of regulating competition in transportation to which the 
country is now quite definitely committed. 


Important Competitive Rate Cases Pending 


With respect to this matter, I speak with the limita- 
tions of one who has the job to do and cannot properly 
indulge his own theories without hearing and considering 
what all interested parties have to say. The commission 
now has a number of important cases pending in which 
the rates of competing forms of transportation are under 
consideration. They present issues which, in my judg- 
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ment, are as difficult as any that the commission has ever 
had to determine, and there is such a clash of views as 
to how they should be determined that the controversy is 
likely to spread to the Supreme Court, to Congress, and 
to public opinion. I am inclined to believe that sound 
and satisfactory policies will be developed only gradually 
through the decision of successive cases and experience 
with the practical results, much as the common law was 
developed. For these reasons I shall not undertake in 
this paper to give answers to the problems but only to 
indicate what some of them are. 

The competition between different modes of trans- 
portation is, of course, affected very materially by the 
extent to which public aid or subsidy is given, directly 
or indirectly, to each. Very complicated questions of 
fact and of public policy are presented by this matter, 
but they have not been committed to the Commission 
for determination or consideration, and we must take 
the situation as it exists in this respect regardless of 
what it should be. The chief questions by which the 
Commission is confronted in the adjustment of the rates 
of competing forms of transportation are whether and 
how and to what extent it should exercise its authority 
to prescribe minimum reasonable rates. 

What is a minimum reasonable rate? This is a ques- 
tion which the Supreme Court may have to answer. 
There are widely different views. At one extreme, there 
are those who say that it is a rate which covers with 
some margin what is termed the “out-of-pocket expense” 
of hauling the traffic, by which is meant the expense 
which is added when the traffic is carried and which is 
saved when it is not carried. Others say that the measure 
is what I call the full allocated cost of service, including 
a fair return on the value of the property used in the 
service. This covers not only any expense for which 
the traffic in question is solely responsible, but also its 
proportional share of the expense incurred in common 
for that and other traffic and of the profit essential to 
the financial welfare of the carrier. At the other ex- 
treme, many take the view that no particular formula 
can be used in determining a minimum reasonable rate. 
Many things are pertinent and there are flexible limits 
of judgment, dependent on. the circumstances, just as 
there are in the determination of maximum reasonable 
rates. Congress, according to this view, must have 
given the commission this power for the purpose of pre- 
venting destructive competition, of promoting the use of 
each mode of transportation in the service for which it 
is economically best fitted and discouraging its use under 
reverse circumstances, and of stabilizing and improving 
the financial conditions generally prevailing in the trans- 
portation industry. This being so, it is argued, the power 
should be used in each particular situation in whatever 
way will best accomplish that purpose. 


Cost of Service Has Come to Fore 


In the past, cost of service lurked in the background in 
fixing of railroad rates, but the railroads used only rule- 
of-thumb methods in determining such cost and were 
chiefly interested in it from the standpoint of results in 
the aggregate. In fixing rates on a particular kind of 
traffic, they were more interested in what it would bear. 
More euphemistically, this has come to be known as 
giving consideration to the value of the service. The 
highest rates in relation to the cost of service were, I 
think, and speaking broadly, the carload rates on com- 
modities capable of fairly heavy loading and of rela- 
tively high value. The present widespread competition 
from other modes of transportation, both public and 
private, has brought cost of service into the foreground 
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and given it a much greater degree of importance. in 
adjusting rates between competing forms -of transpor- 
tation, specific knowledge of respective costs of service, 
so far as it is attainable, seems essential. 

I say “seems” in this connection, because there is a 
school of thought to the effect that when carriers of dif- 
ferent types compete, each can contribute something in 
the way of service that the other cannot supply, so that 
all ought to be available for public use. Therefore, it 
is urged, competitive rates ought to be adjusted to a basis 
which will be profitable to the carriers concerned, of 
whatever type, and which will permit them all to share 
in the traffic. In such an adjustment, those who hold 
this view would give lesser attention to respective costs 
of service, but in determining the general level of the 
rates would give heed to the value of the service, and 
they would also establish what are termed “differentials” 
in the rates, i.e., fix rates somewhat higher or lower for 
one type of carrier than for another, wherever necessary 
to bring about what they regard as a fair distribution of 
the traffic. 

However, the Commission is concentrating attention 
on the subject of cost finding, and has recruited a small 
staff of experts for this purpose. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the subject is full of opportunities for con- 
troversy, particularly as to railroad costs, because of the 
large extent to which costs are incurred in common for 
the hauling of many different types of traffic. To dis- 
tribute such items of expense, allocation formulas must 
be used ; the accuracy of which is not capable of complete 
demonstration, and which often appear somewhat arbi- 
trary. So-called “out-of-pocket expense,” which also 
enters into the picture, as I have already indicated, has 
been found to be a shifting and elusive quantity, de- 
pendent on the volume of traffic under consideration. 


“Out-of-Pocket” Questions Require Close Scrutiny 


That the questions which arise out of the desire of 
carriers to take on competitive traffic, if need be, at 
rates which yield only a bare margin over what they 
deem to be the “out-of-pocket expense” require close 
and thorough study is, I think, already very evident. 
From time immemorial the railroads have justified low 
competitive rates on this theory that the traffic so gained 
adds comparatively little to the expense which would 
otherwise be incurred. Trucks and ships find plenty of 
opportunities for applying the same theory, particularly 
in securing return loads when traffic preponderates in 
one direction. No doubt it is a fairly sound theory, 
if confined to a comparatively small fraction of the 
traffic carried. The difficulty is that “out-of-pocket” 
expense tends to increase disproportionately as this frac- 
tion increases in size, and this tendency becomes a posi- 


_tive danger when competition is so generally persuasive 


as it is at the present time. It is relevant to call atten- 
tion to the fact that prevailing railroad passenger fares 
and less-than-carload freight rates in general, as well as 
many carload rates which they charge in competition 
with water carriers, can only be justified by the added- 
traffic, out-of-pocket expense theory. 

It is also evident that in adjusting the rates of com- 
peting types of for-hire carriers under modern condi- 
tions, consideration must always be given to the ability 
which the shipper frequently has to provide his own 
private transportation, by ship, truck, or pipe line, if 
he finds this to his financial advantage. This is a factor 
which tends to make cost of service much more nearly 
a measure of what the traffic will bear than once was 
true. There is some alleviation from the standpoint of 
the for-hire carriers, however, in the fact that the shipper 
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seldom has a good load factor, that is to say, the traffic 
which he can handle himself is apt to be mostly in one 
direction, and he often shrinks from the investment and 
the creation of an organization required to carry on what 
is for him a new line of activity. This is especially true 
of motor carriage. Ordinarily he prefers, unless the 
cost disadvantage is quite substantial, to utilize the serv- 
ices of the for-hire carriers. 

A further danger that we must be on guard against in 
fixing minimum rates is the establishment of an arti- 
ficial and rigid method of rate making which will impair 
the incentive which free competition gives the carriers to 
increase the efficiency and economy of their operations. 
When it is borne in mind that the amount of transpor- 
tation to be performed is not a fixed and static quantity, 
but one capable of expansion as facilities with lower costs 
are made available, it is not difficult to realize the 
danger to the development of the country if this incen- 
tive to improvement is removed or impaired. However 
this is as yet no more than a remote prospective danger, 
for certainly the incentive is not very great and improve- 
ments in transportation are being made at an unprece- 
dented pace. . 


Minimum-Rate Power Used Sparingly in Past 


In the period from 1920 to 1935, the commission’s 
transportation jurisdiction, except for a limited author- 
ity over pipe lines, was confined to railroads and allied 
carriers, and the power to fix minimum rates was used 
very sparingly. The railroads rarely sought its use. 
There were important cases, however, where it was used, 
largely on the commission’s own initiative, to protect the 
rate structure against threatened rate wars; and in the 
exercise of its discretion to grant or withhold relief 
from the prohibition against charging more for a short 
than for a long haul over the same route, the commis- 
sion undertook to prevent certain competitive railroad 
rates from going below a “reasonably compensatory” 
level. 

Since the passage of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
however, the power to prescribe minimum rates has been 
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invoked much more frequently. Interestingly enough, 
the motor carriers have often sought its use to curb what 
they deemed to be demoralizing and destructive competi- 
tion in their own ranks, and both railroads and motor 
carriers have increasingly prayed for its use against each 
other. In the past year or so the competition between 
these two forms of carriers has grown in intensity and 
virulence, and in a considerable number of instances the 
commission has felt impelled to arrest the vicious circle 
of reductions through its suspension powers pending a 
thorough investigation. 

To date the commission has had no jurisdiction over 
the port-to-port rates of water carriers and only power to 
prescribe maximum rates for joint rail-and-water hauls. 
The legislation which has now reached the conference 
committee stage in the present Congress, however, pro- 
poses to extend the jurisdiction of the commission, so 
that it will cover water carriers in much the same way 
as railroads and motor carriers. Obviously, if this is 
done, our problems will not be simplified. On the other 
hand, the opportunities to bring about a better coordina- 
tion in the use of these three modes of transportation, to 
the advantage of the public as well as of the carriers, 
ought to be increased. 

In so short a paper as this, it is of course impossible 
to give more than a cursory indication of the problems 
which are involved in the attempt, by public regulation, 
to adjust the rates of competing forms of transportation. 
Enough has been said, however, to suggest that the lot 
of regulatory bodies, like that of which I am a member, 
which have this task to do is, like that of the policeman, 
not a happy one. I often wish that it could be my good 
fortune to have in hand the regulation of a prosperous 
monopoly. It must, I feel sure, be an infinitely easier 
task than the regulation of a multitude of violently com- 
peting and more or less impecunious carriers. The latter 
work requires, if it is to be done at all satisfactorily, an 
extraordinary amount of patience, care, and wisdom. The 
stock of those qualities which we possess is strictly 
limited, and if the economists of the country can help 
us with their own mental powers and stores of acquired 
knowledge, we shall be very grateful indeed. 





The Temple-Like Main Concourse of Pennsylvania Station, New York, Was Darkened for 
One-Half Hour At Supper Time, December 21, While the Brascombe Women’s Choral of 50 
Voices Presented a Program of Music on the 3lst Street Steps. A Candle Light Procession 
Through the Station Preceded the Concert 
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What Water Treatment 
Has Done for the 


Illinois Central 


Extremely Hard Water from the Iowa River Is Softened in this Plant at Iowa Falls, Ia. 


tendent of the Cherokee (Iowa) division of the 

Illinois Central sent.a message to the master me- 
chanic at Waterloo, Iowa, stating that three locomotives 
had failed already that morning on a freight train east- 
bound from Sioux City to Cherokee, 60 miles east of 
Sioux City, and that he was sending a fourth engine 
to bring in the train and the three dead locomotives. 
He added with some vigor that “immediate action is 
necessary to put the locomotives on this division in con- 
dition to move passengers and freight.” This telegram 
was followed about an hour later by one stating that the 
fourth engine had failed while running light, before it 
reached the train. When the master mechanic arrived at 
Cherokee, he found 20 locomotives in the enginehouse, 
only one of which was in serviceable condition. 

While this was an aggravated case, it was not an iso- 
lated one, for during this period and for some years 
prior to the date of the incident cited, engine failures 
on the Western lines of this road had been averaging 
about 100 a month, or one failure for every 5,000 loco- 
motive miles, and there had been as many as 245 such 
failures in a single winter 


O' the morning of January 19, 1915, the superin- 


When the flues were removed, it was not uncommon 
to find large areas in the boiler where the deposits were 
so extensive that the spaces between the flues were filled 
completely with hard scale. So great was the necessity 
for frequent boiler work on all locomotives assigned to 
the Western lines of this road, that 75 boiler makers 
were employed regularly at the Waterloo shops, besides 
a varying number at the local enginehouses at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Sioux City, Iowa, Cherokee, Ft. Dodge, 
Waterloo, Council Bluffs, Dubuque and Freeport, IIl. 

As a further indication of the situation that had faced 
the officers of the mechanical and operating departments 
for some years, in January, 1902, the roadmaster of the 
Dubuque division filed a vigorous protest because the 
switch engines working in Waterloo yard were leaking so 
badly that it was almost impossible to keep the ladder 
tracks open, owing to the volume of ice that formed 
around the switches. As still further evidence of the sit- 
uation, in December, 1904, a locomotive operating a snow 
plow ahead of three stock trains failed while clearing a cut 
east of Iowa Falls, blocking the line for 19 hours, and 
resulting in severe loss to the stock as well as failure 

to reach the market. Sim- 





month. Although there 
were probably other con- 
tributing reasons for this 
general demoralization of 
the motive power, more 
than 75 per cent of the 
trouble could be traced di- 
rectly to the poor quality 
and the hardness of the 
water delivered to the lo- 
comotives, and much of 
the remainder could be 
traced indirectly to the 
same cause. In fact the 
life of flues and side sheets 
did not average more than 
six months. 


years. 





Starting with a record on its Western lines of 
one engine failure for every 5,000 locomotive 
miles because of bad water, the Illinois Central 
has reduced such failures to the point where 
there has not been a failure on these lines at- 
tributable to the water supply in more than 10 
The life of flues on the Western lines 
has been multiplied 24 times and the life of fire- 
boxes has been increased to the point where 
they are indefinite, one firebox on these lines 
now being 28 years old. This has been made 
possible through an extensive program of water 
treatment carried out over a third of a century, 
the story of which is told in this article. 


ilar incidents could be 
given almost indefinitely, 
but these are typical of the 
serious situation created 
by the character of the 
water in this territory. 
The Western lines of 
the Illinois Central com- 
prise all of the lines of this 
road west of Freeport, IIl., 
from which point they ex- 
tend to Omaha, Neb. 
Onawa, Iowa, Sioux City, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. and Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. Compared 
with the waters available 
on the remainder ol 
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the road, all waters, both surface and underground, on 
the Western lines are highly mineralized. Most of the 
mileage of the Western lines lies in the state of lowa, 
large areas of which are underlaid with gypsum, while 
the glacial drift that overlays these deposits is itself 
highly calcerous, containing considerable calcium and 
magnesium sulphates and other more soluble compounds. 
Because of this situation, Iowa streams, except a few in 
the extreme eastern part of the state, contain greater 
amounts of mineral matter in solution than the remain- 
ing rivers of the continent, averaging 15 grains to the 
gallon, compared with an average of 9 grains for all of 
the North American rivers. If the suspended matter 
carried by these streams is added, the total dis- 
solved and suspended solids approximate 32 grains per 
gallon. 

In general the hardness of the subsurface waters is 
comparable to that in the streams, although there are a 
few superficial sand areas that yield soft well waters. 
Although the supplies east of the Mississippi river are 
generally better than those in Iowa, those between Free- 
port and Dubuque are fully as hard as are those at most 
of the water stations on the Amboy district, which ex- 
tends from Freeport to Clinton, IIl., 162 miles. 


Train Service Demoralized 


So complete was the demoralization of the train ser- 
vice west of Freeport, especially during the winter 
months, that the on-time arrival of trains was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. It was obvious that some 
action would be necessary to correct the situation and, 
although little was known about the softening of boiler 
waters, in casting about for some remedy, it was decided 
to try soda ash. Accordingly, the first attempt to treat 
water was made in March, 1902, on the Dubuque divi- 
sion, which extended from Freeport to Waterloo and 
thence to Albert Lea. 

In working out the procedure, it was decided to apply 
the soda ash directly to the water in the locomotive 
tanks, and this was done at the rate of two quarts of 
the chemical to each 4,500 gal. of water taken, and all 
waters were treated in this ratio, regardless of their 
character. While definite instructions were issued, the 
application of the soda ash was left almost entirely to 
the discretion of the engineer, with the result that there 
was little uniformity in its application, and not infre- 
quently it was omitted when water was being taken. 





This Plant at Dunlap, Ia., Removes a Large Amount of Scale- 
Forming Solids 


RAILWAY 





The Treating Plant at Parkersburg, Ia., Where One of the Worst 
Waters Is Encountered 


However, after an initial period of some weeks, during 
which flue leakage increased considerably, the soda ash 
was effective up to a certain point in reducing this leak- 
age, and there was a noticeable reduction in the amount 
of boiler work, especially of the emergency type. On 
the other hand, since it was assumed apparently that the 
dosage of soda ash was all that was required to effect a 
cure, no attention was given to blowing down the boil- 
ers, with the result that within a short time foaming 
caused almost as many delays as leakage had formerly. 

Being thus assured that there was an advantage in 
water treatment but that the technic of water softening 
as it was being practiced needed improvement, an ex- 
tensive study was made of the water on the Dubuque 
division and on the Amboy district during the latter part 
of 1902 and in 1903. As a result of this study, five 
lime-soda ash treating plants of the intermittent type 
were constructed at the existing water stations at Lena, 
Ill, Peosta, Iowa, and Dyersville, on the Dubuque divi- 
sion, and at Haldane, Ill., and Mendota, on the Amboy 
district, and they were placed in operation in 1904. At 





Engine Failures Before and After Water Treatment, 
Dubuque Division © 


Month 1903-4 1904-5 1905-6 
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the same time a new water station and a similar treating 
plant were constructed at Scales Mound, IIl., on the Du- 
buque division, and the adjacent water stations at Coun- 
cil Hill and Apple River were abandoned. 

Obviously, the worst waters on these districts were 
chosen for treatment; yet despite the fact that other sta- 
tions were delivering water that was but little better, 
immediate benefits were obtained, as will be noted from 
the accompanying table which gives a comparison of 
engine failures on the Dubuque division resulting from 
leaking flues, side sheets, seams and staybolts during the 
winter of 1903-1904, immediately preceding the installa- 
tion of the four plants, and the two subsequent winters. 
It will be noted further that, whereas there were 119 
such failures in January and February, 1904, in the cor- 
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responding months of 1906 these had been reduced to 
four. 

Paralleling this improvement in the condition of the 
locomotives there was a similar improvement in their 
performance on the road. The advantages of water 
treatment were so apparent that additional plants were 
constructed at Galena, Ill., Manchester, Iowa, and Wa- 
terloo in 1906 and 1907, thus providing for the treat- 
ment of about 45 per cent of the water consumed be- 
tween Freeport and Waterloo. The results of this ex- 
tension of water softening were a total decrease of 96 
per cent in engine failures and 50 per cent in road over- 
time, an increase of more than 50 per cent in the life of 
flues and a reduction of 53 per cent in boiler repairs. 


More Plants Built 


Practically nothing was done toward the extension of 
water softening on the Western lines during the next 
decade. However, interest in the subject was revived in 
1917, and in that year a committee was formed to study 
the water-treating practices on other roads. This com- 
mittee recommended an extension of water treatment 
to include all water stations on the Western lines by the 
lime-soda ash method, and that all plants be of the con- 
tinuous type with sand filters. As a result of this study, 
a program of construction was undertaken in 1918, and 
by 1925 all water delivered to locomotives running west 
of Freeport was receiving treatment. During this pe- 
riod the earlier intermittent plants were converted into 
the continuous type. In 1932, facilities for internal 
treatment were also provided at all water stations be- 
tween Chicago and Freeport, so that since that date only 
softened water has been delivered to locomotives running 
west of Chicago. 

To insure better control of the treating operations, a 
water-testing laboratory was established at Dubuque, 
with a chemist and two inspectors, whose duties were 
to supervise and control the treatment of the water by 
field and laboratory analyses and to educate the water- 
station attendants with respect to the correct procedure. 
Prior to this time, only lime and soda ash had been em- 
ployed in the treatment of the water, but after the lab- 
oratory was established sodium aluminate was added, 
with the result that the quality of the softened water was 
greatly improved. 

Because of the character of the raw water and of the 
heavy dosage of chemicals necessary to soften it and 
despite the time allowed for settlement and the practice 
of filtering the softened water before it reached the ser- 
vice tank, considerable difficulty was experienced with 
foaming, although this did not begin to compare with 
the trouble that occurred during the earlier period when 
the soda ash was being added to the water in the engine 
tank. To overcome this trouble it was necessary to em- 
ploy an anti-foam compound on all locomotives operat- 
ing on Western lines. However, about 1932, a schedule 
of blowing down the boilers on the road and at termi- 
nals was put into effect over-the entire system. This im- 
mediately made the use of the anti-foam compound un- 
necessary, and effected a saving of about $40,000 a year 
on Western lines alone. As a further result of this 
schedule the boiler-washout period was extended to in- 
tervals of 30 days, and in some cases locomotives are 
now making as many as 15,000 to 18,000 miles between 
washouts. 


What Are the Benefits? 


While it is difficult to evaluate all of the savings and 
other benefits that are effected through the softening of 
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December 30, 1939 




















The Treating Plant at Manchester, Ia., Turns Out Satisfactory 
Boiler Water 


locomotive waters, certain results can be cited that indi- 
cate their magnitude. As has been shown, with only 45 
per cent of the water treated on the Dubuque division, 
there was an astonishing decrease in engine failures, in 
road overtime for train and enginemen and in the vol- 
ume of boiler work. This seems all the more remark- 
able, since the remaining 55 per cent of the water de- 
livered to locomotives on this division was only slightly 
better than the raw water at the plants where treatment 
was being given. Furthermore, it should not be over- 
looked that before any of these waters were being treated, 
the life of flues and side sheets averaged only about six 
months, and that engine failures occurred on the aver- 
age of one for each 5,000 locomotive miles. 

However, before considering the benefits derived from 
softening the water, it will be of interest to review the 
operating results of the water softening plants in the 
territory under consideration, to determine some of the 
reasons why these benefits have occrued. In 1938, there 
were 24 lime-soda ash plants in operation on Western 
lines. At these plants 964,381,000 gal. water was 
treated during the year, at a total cost of $84,713; in- 
cluding $53,663 for attendance, interest, depreciation and 
maintenance, and $31,050 for chemicals. An average of 
2.16 lb. of solids were removed from each 1,000 gal. of 
water treated, and according to the A.R.E.A. formula 
which sets a value of $0.13 per pound of solids removed, 
the gross saving was $323,125 and the net saving was 
$238,412 for the year on these Western lines. These 
figures do not by any means include all of the savings 
that are accruing to the road as the result of the treat- 
ment of water on Western lines, as the A.R.E.A. for- 
mula includes no costs for renewing fire boxes, for re- 
placing broken staybolts or for replacing cracked sheets, 
diaphragms and syphons. Neither is any allowance 
made in the formula for costs incidental to trains de- 
layed by engine failures or for the benefits derived from 
the greater availability of locomotives. 

As an indication that the figures for 1938 are typical. 
during the 10-year period ending with 1938, a total o! 
17,811,611,600 gal. of water was treated at the 33 lime- 
soda ash plants on the system, which include 24 on west- 
ern lines, seven on the Amboy district, one at Markham 
yard, near Chicago, and one at Baton Rouge, La., and 
from which 40,206,325 lb. of scale-forming solids were 
removed. During this period the average cost per 1, 
gal. for pumping and softening, including all of the items 
of cost that have already been mentioned, was $0.094. 
On the same basis as before, the net saving, compared 
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to delivering raw water to locomotives at these stations 
was $3,555,492, or an average of more than $355,000 a 
year. It will be noted that this is approximately $11,- 
000 a year per water station. Again, it is of particular 
interest to note that the original cost of these 33 treat- 
ing plants was $697,506, so that on the average, during 
the 10-year period under consideration, they have slightly 
more than paid for themselves every two years. In.other 
words, during the last 10 years they have returned more 
than 500 per cent on the investment, after paying all 
carrying and operating charges. 


Further Benefits 


As a further measure of the benefits derived from wa- 
ter treatment on the Western lines of this road, today 
flues are running the full four-year limit between set- 
tings allowed by the government, and extensions beyond 
this limit are allowed frequently; while the ultimate life 
of flues is estimated to be 12 years. This ultimate life 
is not determined by water conditions but by abrasion 
caused by cinders passing through the flues with the 
heated gases from the firebox. Again, the life of fire- 
boxes is indefinite. One locomotive, No. 1091, has been 
in service on Western lines since 1911 without a re- 
newal of its firebox, which is now 28 years old. Engine 
failures because of the character of the water delivered 
to locomotives are practically unknown. The last such 
failure on the Western lines occurred in January, 1929, 
as a result of a quantity of sludge taken into the tender 
from a wayside tank that had been allowed to become 
almost empty. 

In other words, engine failures have been reduced to 
the point where, instead of one failure for every 5,000 
locomotive miles, the ratio is now one engine failure to 
10,000,000 locomotive miles. Prior to 1929, it was nec- 
essary to rebuild fireboxes at intervals of 11 to 18 
months. Contrasted with this, no firebox has been re- 
newed on locomotives assigned to Western lines in more 
than 10 years, while on the system as a whole only 10 
fireboxes have been renewed during the last five years 
on the 1523 locomotives in active service. Instead of 
the 75 boilermakers formerly employed at Waterloo, 
only 12 are now required, and 1 day and 1 night boiler- 
maker are sufficient at the local enginehouses. 

In addition to the tangible benefits, which are in them- 
selves difficult to evaluate, there are numerous intangi- 
ble benefits which can not be evaluated, for there are no 
means of comparing the possibilities today if untreated 
water were to be. used, with the actual conditions of two 
or three decades ago, because the changed conditions of 
operation and the developments in size and design of 
locomotives give no basis for such a comparison. Yet it 
is safe to say that modern locomotives could not be op- 
erated today on Western lines if it were necessary to re- 
vert to the use of untreated water. 

However, combining all of these items, both tangible 
and intangible, it is apparent that the actual savings that 
are being effected through the treatment of the locomo- 
tive boiler waters are greatly in excess of those indicated 
by the A.R.E.A. formula. Considering all of the factors 
involved and keeping in mind the impracticability of op- 
erating modern power with untreated water of the char- 
acter available on these lines, it appears reasonable to 
conclude that this saving is at least double that estab- 
lished by the formula. 


Tue Lone IsLAND OPERATED a total of 91 Fishermen’s Special 
trains between New York and Montauk, N. Y., and Canoe Place, 
March 26 to November 12, inclusive. These were patronized by 
31,679 anglers. 
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New Books... 


The Story of the West River Railroad, by Victor L. Morse. 
32 pages. 9% in. by 6 in. Bound in paper. Price 35 cents. 


This reprint of a series of articles published in “The Brattleboro 
(Vt.) Reformer” and “The Vermont Phoenix” is one of the 
“short and simple annals of the poor.” It concerns the tragic 
56-year history of the Brattleboro & Whitehall, or West River 
branch of the Central Vermont, which used to wind out its 36- 
miles between Brattleboro and South Londonderry. It started 
as a local proposition in “railroad fever” days and consumed the 
contributions of communities along the way. Then the Central 
Vermont took it over as a branch, re-tracked it to standard- 
gage and tried to make a go of it. Storage-battery cars and 
other innovations failed in turn; the flood of 1927 was the final 
blow to the C. V.’s patience. Local operation was tried for a 
time, then one James G. Ashley leased the line for 25 years 
and, ran it with Mrs. Ashley as crew. Even this “bed-rock” 
economy failed to make the grade and Ashley left for greener 
pastures on a short-line in Connecticut. 

It is an interesting tale, well-told, and discusses a prototype 
of many a streak-of-rust whose days are over or waning. 


American Railroads—The Thirteenth Annual Debate Handbook, 
1939-1940 (Two Volumes), edited by Bower Aly. 220 pages 
in each volume. 53% in. by 8% in. Bound in paper. Published 
by Lucas Brothers, Columbia, Missouri. 75 cents each. 


The Railroad Problem, compiled by Harrison Boyd Summers and 
Robert E. Summers. 308 pages. 7% in. by 5% in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. Price $1.25. : 


These handy volumes are intended primarily to furnish material 
and guidance for the thousands of high school and college de- 
baters who this year are debating the nation-wide school debate 
proposition: “Resolved: That the Federal government should 
own and operate the railroads.” This job they fulfill to the 
satisfaction of any critical mind—be it pro or con. Beyond the 
question of adequacy and fairness of authorities they also meet 
the test of a good debate handbook by pointing out to the con- 
tenders just what issues they should discuss and what irrelevan- 
cies to avoid. 

Those whose debating days are past will find these books 
exceedingly valuable as a repository of a large number of out- 
standing speeches, articles, reports, editorials, etc., of recognized 
authorities on both sides, which the authors have reprinted in 
full, in the well-founded belief that the “real stuff” is better 
material than a digest by educators who are interested in the 
railroad problem only until school closes next June. Volume I 
of the debate handbook contains a group of 15 articles by such 
men as John J. Pelley, I. C. C. Commissioner Splawn and “Na- 
tion’s Business” Editor Merle Thorpe, plus a host of university 
experts, which comprise background material on all phases of 
the subject. Volume II consists of 22 shorter contributions 
classified as background, factual analysis, and pro and con of 
the argument. The writers include Fairman R. Dick, Commis- 
sioner Eastman, Senator Wheeler, President Roosevelt, Samuel 
O. Dunn and George M. Harrison. 

The H. W. Wilson handbook contains some 70 shorter con- 
tributions of a somewhat similar nature classified somewhat less 
happily. It might be said that it probably excels in its treat- 
ment of past experiences in government operation and owner- 
ship, which, as any debater knows, is “must” material in any 
contest, even though its value logically is open to question. Par- 
ticularly valuable source material (and all too scarce elsewhere) 
is presented on such pre-war government excursions into the 
railroad business as the state projects of Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana and North Carolina. Authorities cited include Prof. 
Cunningham, Mr. Pelley, Frederick E. Williamson, Emory R. 
Johnson, Harold G. Moulton, R. V. Fletcher and Senator Clyde 
M. Reed. 
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Two Reich Wrecks; 
Death Toll 231 


High casualty figure in 8 major 
accidents since war began 
hints system break-down 


A death toll of 231 in two accidents on 
the same day last week has climaxed an 
epidemic of wrecks on the German State 
Railways which many observers believe re- 
flects a critical condition in personnel and 
equipment. There are reports of a mount- 
ing traffic congestion and of low morale on 
the part of employees. The first of these 
two most recent and most serious accidents 
occurred on December 22 at Genthin, on 
the main line between Berlin and Magde- 
burg, when a Berlin-Neunkirchen express 
crashed into a Berlin-Cologne express, kill- 
ing 132 and injuring 109. It is reported 
that the Neunkirchen train failed to obey 
the stop-indication of an automatic block 
signal and thereby crashed into the Cologne 
train, which had halted for a special un- 
scheduled station stop. The other wreck 
occurred late the same day on the single- 
track line between Friedrichshafen and 
Rudolfzell along Lake Constance, involv- 
ing a local passenger and freight train. 

These two events bring the total of 
serious German railway accidents since war 
was declared in September to 8 (exclusive 
of accidents at highway grade crossings) 
with a loss of life variously reported from 
270 to 290. They comprise the following, 
identified by location and date: Berlin, 
October 10; Stuttgart, November 5; 
Oppeln, November 13; Spandau, Novem- 
ber 19; Nieder Woellstadt, November 27; 
Hagen, December 13, and the two accidents 
described above. 

News dispatches and economic studies 
both testify to a state of congestion of the 
German railways caused by lack of equip- 
ment and the absence of the best-trained 
personnel on army duty on the one hand 
and a sharp traffic rise due to increased 
armament activity, food and materials im- 
porting overland from Russia and Rumania 
and troop movements. It is this failure 
of man-power and sudden revisions of 
schedules and routines provoked by con- 
gestion that apparently lies at the bottom 
of the accident wave, illustrated by the 
unscheduled stop of an express train at 
Genthin and failure of the following train 
to observe signals. 

That the burden on the railroads has 
not been diminished appreciably by the 
building of 2,000 miles of expensive “auto- 
bahn” highways which are Fuehrer Hit- 
ler’s delight is apparent; in fact one cor- 
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respondent refers to the roads as “disap- 
pointing.” 

A 15-page study of the present position 
of the Reich’s railroads was issued this 
week by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, Trans- 
portation division, characterizes their sit- 
uation as exhibiting “danger signs” and 
presents figures, which though out-of-date 
by reason of war’s declaration, neverthe- 
less show such “signs” as far back as early 
1938. Among the causes of impending 
break-down cited are undue wear-and-tear 
without maintenance, decreased fuel effi- 
ciency and absorption of the obsolete 
Austrian railroad system with its top- 
heavy administrative expenses. 

The shortage of equipment was apparent 
more than a year ago in the autumn of 
1938, when the German system faced a 
10 per cent increase in freight traffic over 
1929 with 4,000 fewer locomotives and 
80,000 fewer freight cars in operation than 
in that year. Annexation of the Austrian 
and Czech roads only aggravated the situa- 
tion, since equipment replacement require- 
ments of these lines were even higher than 
in the Reich proper. 


A. J. Lovell Dies: Was B. of L. F. & E. 
Washington Representative 


Arthur J. Lovell, national legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, died recent- 
ly in Washington, D. C. Mr. Lovell who 
was 59 years of age had been the B. of 
L. F. & E. representative in the National 
Capital since 1922. 


Santa Fe Speeds-Up Chicago- 
Kansas City Freight Service 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe on 
December 26, inaugurated  over-night 
freight service between Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, which is seven hours faster than 
heretofore. A new train, Santa Fe 39, 
now leaves Chicago at 6 p. m. and ar- 
rives in Kansas City at 7:30 a. m. Freight 
bills for shipments on this train are tele- 
typed to Kansas City so that they may be 
delivered with the merchandise. 


Shippers Estimate 12.1 Per Cent 
Rise in First-Quarter Loadings 


Freight carloadings in the first quarter 
of 1940 are expected to be about 12.1 per 
cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1939, according to estimates com- 
piled by the 13 Shippers Advisory Boards. 
On the basis of these estimates, the first- 
quarter loadings of the 29 principal com- 
modities will be 5,123,227 cars, as compared 
with actual loadings of 4,570,472 in the 
comparable 1939 quarter. 
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Record Travel 


on Western RRs. 


Holiday activity 20 per cent 
greater than last year 
on some roads 


A record Christmas holiday travel, on 
some railroads as much as 20 per cent 
greater than last year, was reported by 
western railroads this year. The move- 
ment started a week before Christmas but 
reached its peak on December 22, 23 and 
24, when extra sections and cars were re- 
quired on practically all trains. Particu- 
larly well patronized were the streamlined 
trains, of which the Chicago-Twin Cities 
streamliners hung up new records in op- 
eration. 

The morning and afternoon Hiawathas 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific were operated with 14 cars each 
during the holiday period without changing 
their fast schedules. During the week 
extra sections were required for the after- 
noon Hiawathas, while the business of the 
morning Hiawathas was so great that 
they were operated as enlarged solid coach 
trains and their head-end business was 
handled in other trains. On December 
22 there were four sections of the Hiawa- 
tha out of Chicago and three out of the 
Twin Cities, while on the following day 
there were two in each direction. 

The Twin Zephyrs of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy likewise were called 
upon to handle a heavy patronage. To 
accomplish the task, six light weight stain- 
less steel cars were added to one train to 
make it a 12-car train and the locomo- 
tives of both trains were combined to 
handle the 12-car train. The steam loco- 
motive Acolus was assigned to the other 
Zephyr. Even though extra cars were 
added to one of the Zephyrs, it was neces- 
sary to operate extra sections, a steam 
drawn train of standard equipment, on the 
morning and afternoon of December 22 and 
23. The southbound Morning Zephyr 
was operated in four sections on Decem- 
ber 22. 

The “400” of the Chicago & North 
Western ran in three sections on December 
22 and 23 and two sections on December 
25, the extra sections being steam trains. 
In addition to these heavy movements, 
there was a special train carrying 150 
government employees traveling from 
Washington to the Twin Cities, while 
other Twin Cities trains carried extra 
equipment. The North Western Limited 

(Continued on page 1012) 
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Hearing Held on 
N. H. Revamping 


Debtor and I..C. C. examiner 
say ‘‘Do it now,"’ while O. C. 
and B. & P. seek delay 


The question of what to do with the Old 
Colony and the Boston & Providence, 
whether to reorganize the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at this time without do- 
ing anything about these two roads, or 
whether to delay the reorganization of the 
New Haven until these problems can be 
worked out, appeared to be the paramount 
problem confronting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after Division 4 (with 
Chairman Eastman also sitting) had con- 
cluded hearing final argument in Finance 
Docket No. 10992, reorganization of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, on 
December 22 after a two day session. Rep- 
resentatives of the two subsidiary debtors, 
including attorneys for the debtor com- 
panies, the bondholders committees of the 
two roads, and various New England in- 
terest involved, urged the commission to 
either include these companies in the reor- 
ganized New Haven or delay the reorgan- 
ization of the New Haven until a satisfac- 
tory arrangement can be worked out for 
their inclusion in the new New Haven 
company. 

On the other hand, E. S. Sunderland, 
representing the insurance company group 
which holds a large amount of the bonds 
of. the New Haven, and Fred Oliver, attor- 
ney for the Mutual Savings Bank Group, 
asked the commission to- reorganize the 
New Haven at once and leave the problem 
of reorganizing the Old Colony for a later 
date. In the opinion of both of these men, 
the New Haven is “ripe for reorganization 
at this time.” 

At the same time H. S. Drinker, counsel 
for the Pennsylvania, asked that some 
recognition be given to the value of the 
preferred and common stock of the rail- 
road, both of which were found to be with- 
out value by Examiner Harvey H. Wil- 
kinson in his proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the road, details of which were 
given in the Railway Age for November 
25, page 818. Examiner Wilkinson also 
recommended that the New Haven be re- 
organized at this time and that the question 
of the Old Colony be deferred to a later 
date, but his plan carried a provision for 
the acquisition of the Boston & Providence 
along the lines of the debtor’s plan. 

John Hall, attorney for the debtor, led 
off the oral argument by telling the com- 
mission the road had relieved itself of 
heavy lease rentals and guaranties during 
the period of bankruptcy and had reduced 
this item from $5,000,000 a year to some 
$833,000. Also, he said, the New Haven 
is in a strong cash position and the trend 
of traffic on the road is upwards. In his 
opinion, the road should be reorganized as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Hall took the position that it would 
be unfair and contrary to law to find that 
at this time the equity of the road has 
no value.” In order to find some value for 
the preferred and common stockholders, 
r. Hall urged the commission to place 
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Dixie Line Looks Back on 94 
Years of Fiscal Integrity 


Exactly 94 years of continuous 
service without a single receiver- 
ship, reorganization, or failure to 
pay without default or compromise 
a fixed obligation is the record of 
the 1,100-mile Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis as reviewed briefly in 
a full-page advertisement. The finan- 
cial structure of the road is like- 
wise simple and sound; it has out- 
standing just: one issue and class of 
stock, one of first mortgage bonds 
and one of equipments. 

In presenting figures for the 10 
years ended October 31, 1939, the 
advertisement includes such headings 
as “Paid [to] employees”, “Paid for 
use of capital”, “Accrued taxes (paid 
largely to cities and counties)”; and 
“Lost on the 10 years’ operations.” 
For the last category “Borrowed 
from the R. F. C., Government and 
banks”, the column item reads 
“NOTHING”. 











a higher value on the Grand Central 
Terminal properties of the road and the 
New York & Harlem River line. He 
closed his argument by saying that if the 
commission would not include this in- 
creased value in the balance sheet of the 
new company, it should at least consider it 
in issuing new securities. 

Mr. Drinker informed the commission 
that the Pennsylvania holds some 300,000 
shares of common stock of the road, which 
it purchased at a cost of $190,000,000. This 
equity, he contended, should be recognized 
in the new company. He also told the com- 
mission that in October of this year the 
company had earned enough to pay all in- 
terest charges provided under the exam- 
iner’s plan plus dividends on the new stock 
and had left over a balance of some 
$100,000 additional. 

Mr. Drinker said that the New Haven’s 
difficulties have not resulted from past in- 
vestments, as is proved by the fact that 
despite these investments, the road earned 
an average of more than $27,000,000 of 
annual operating income in the years 1924 
to 1929. He insisted that the New Haven’s 
difficulties were the direct result of long 
and continued depression in general busi- 
ness and severe highway competition. “As 
surely as the government eventually will 
balance its budget,” he declared, “just as 
surely business conditions in this country 
will one day return to normal with re- 
sultant great benefit to the New Haven.” 

With respect to highway competition 
Mr. Drinker said that while, due to public 
subsidies and lack of adequate regulation 
for motor vehicles operating for profit, 
effective rail competition with them has 
been almost impossible, this situation is 
changing. As government and the people 
become increasingly aware of these unfair 
and inequitable conditions, he declared, 
steps will be taken which should restore 
to the railroads a substantial volume of 
this traffic. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, attorney for the 

(Continued on page 1013) 
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Pelley Sees RRs. 


Moving Forward 


N.R. O. I. to be 600 millions— 
61 per cent ahead of 1938 and 
traffic is up 10 per cent 


While he found the outlook for the rail- 
roads “more encouraging” as the year 1939 
drew to a close, J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
nevertheless asserted in his year-end state- 
ment that the improvement in traffic and 
earnings “does not obviate the need for a 
national transportation policy placing all 
agencies of transportation on a equal foot- 
ing under the law.” He went on to ex- 
press the hope that the differences between 
the Senate and House versions of S. 2009, 
the omnibus transportation bill, “will be 
ironed out early in the coming session of 
Congress and the resulting bill speedily 


enacted into law.” 


From preliminary reports Mr. Pulley 
estimated that the 1939 net railway oper- 
ating income will be $600,000,000, a return 
of 2% per cent, while the net income after 
fixed charges will be $95,000,000, as com- 
pared respectively with a net railway oper- 
ating income of $372,874,000 or 1.43 per 
cent and a net deficit after fixed charges 
of $123,471,074 in 1938. 

After the above-mentioned reference to 
the legislative situation, Mr. Pelley’s state- 
ment continues.as follows: 

“The railroads will enter 1940 with a 
level of freight traffic approximately 10 
per cent higher than at this time one year 
ago and about 18 per cent above two years 
ago. Compared with the corresponding 
period in 1936, the level will be a decrease 
of about four per cent. 

“Since May, there has been an almost 
constant upward trend in freight traffic. 
From August to October the increase, how- 
ever, was the greatest for any similar 
period of time on record, amounting to 
25.5 per cent. The peak in carloadings 
this year .was reached in the week ended 
on October 21, when the total was 861,198 
cars, which exceeded the 1938 peak by 
135,056 cars or 18.6 per cent. 

“Despite the record-breaking climb in 
traffic this Fall, however, the railroads met 
the transportation situation successfully 
with virtually no car shortage except for 
a few isolated cases where slight delay 
occurred in furnishing certain special types 
of freight cars. Even then the railroads 
in October, the period of heaviest traffic, 
had an average daily surplus of approxi- 
mately 65,000 cars. Not only have they 
handled the heavy freight movement this 
Fall in an efficient and expeditious manner, 
but the rail carriers assure a continuation 
of adequate rail transportation facilities 
regardless of the extent of further in- 
creases in traffic. 

“In anticipation of a substantial stimula- 
tion in business, the Member Roads of this 
Association in September agreed to meet 
whatever situation that might develop by 
reducing without delay the number of 
freight cars and locomotives in need of re- 
pair and by purchasing such new equipment 
as might be needed. As a result of the in- 
tensive equipment repair program which 
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followed, the number of freight cars in 
need of repair has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 75,000 cars in the past four months. 
At the same time locomotives awaiting 
repairs have been reduced approximately 
1,600. 

“This speeding up of equipment mainte- 
nance work as well as the increase in 
freight movement has materially increased 
employment on the railroads. In October, 
the railroads had 1,055,164 employees, the 
greatest number in any month since No- 
vember, 1937, and an increase of nearly 
80,000 above October last year. Of the 
total number in October, 511,358 were en- 
gaged in maintenance work, an increase 
of 53,612 compared with one year ago. 

“Because of the increase in traffic, Class 
I railroads in 1939 purchased approximate- 
ly 51,000 new freight cars. Since the first 
of the year, they have placed in service 
20,085 new freight cars and on December 
1, the latest date for which reports are 
available, there were 36,198 new freight 
cars still on order. For the most part these 


are expected to be delivered early in 1940. — 


In 1938, the railroads put 18,517 freight 
cars in service. Class I railroads in 1939 
also put in service 94 new steam locomo- 
tives and 216 electric and Diesel loco- 
motives, compared with 165 steam and 111 
electric and Diesel locomotives in 1938. 
On December 1, the railroads had 44 steam 
and 71 electric and Diesel locomotives on 
order. 

“In addition to this program dealing with 
repair of existing equipment and the in- 
stallation of new cars and locomotives, the 
railroads in 1939 attained a new high 
record in general operating efficiency. Not 
only was the average speed of freight trains 
between terminals the highest on record, 
but the average load per train also was 
the greatest. At the same time a new 
record in fuel efficiency of freight locomo- 
tives was established, the railroads for 
each pound of fuel consumed having moved 
8.9 tons of freight and equipment one mile, 
compared with 5.8 tons in 1920. 

“While complete reports for the year are 
not yet available, preliminary reports for 
1939 indicate that the railroads will have 
a net railway operating income, before 
fixed charges, of $600,000,000 or a return 
of 2% per cent on their property invest- 
ment. In 1938, it was $372,874,000 or a 
return of 1.43 per cent. In 1930, however, 
the same railroads had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $869,000,000, or an annual 
return of 3.28 per cent. 

“Gross revenues in 1939 approximated 
$4,020,000,000, an increase of 12.7 per cent 
above 1938, but a reduction of 23.9 per cent 
under 1930. Operating expenses were ap- 
proximately $2,925,000,000 in 1939, an in- 
crease of 7.4 per cent above the preceding 
year but a decrease of 25.6 per cent under 
1930. 

“Loading of revenue freight in 1939 
totaled 34,100,000 cars, an increase of 
3,640,000 cars or 11.9 per cent above the 
total for 1938, but a decrease of 3,500,000 
cars or 9.5 per cent below 1937. On the 
basis of the revenue ton miles, freight 
traffic handled by the railroads in 1939 
totaled 332,500,000,000 ton miles, an in- 
crease of 14.6 per cent above 1938, but a 
decrease of 7.8 per cent compared with 
1937. 
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“Passenger traffic in 1939 amounted to 
22,900,000,000 passenger miles. This was an 
increase of 5.9 per cent compared with 
1938, but a reduction of 7.1 per cent com- 
pared with 1937. 

“Class I railroads in 1939 spent approxi- 
mately $750,000,000 for purchases of fuel, 
supplies and materials used in current oper- 
ation, compared with $583,282,000 in 1938 
and $966,383,000 in 1937. Capital ex- 
penditures in 1939 for equipment, roadway 
and structures and other improvements to 
property, are estimated at $375,000,000 
compared with $226,937,000, in the preced- 
ing year. This can be contrasted with 
$794,000,000, average annual capital ex- 
penditures from 1927 to 1930. 

“Loans made to the railroads by the 
Government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation now outstanding 
amount to $431,501,000. Of loans totaling 
$650,437,000 so far disbursed by that 
agency, the railroads up to November 1, 
1939, had repaid $218,936,000. Loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the railroads in the first 10 months of 
1939, totaled $25,337,000. The railroads in 
those ten months this year made repay- 
ments amounting to $24,430,000.” 


Freight Commodity Statistics by 
Geographical Areas 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order of November 16 to 
provide that the required reports of freight 
commodity statistics by geographical areas 
shall be forwarded in duplicate to the 
Bureau of Statistics “on or before the 75th 
day succeeding the close of the period for 
which they are compiled.” 

The original order, noted in the Railway 
Age of December 2, page 863, had required 
that the reports be submitted on or before 
the last day of the second month succeed- 
ing the close of the period for which they 
are compiled. 


Status of Ore-Dock Workers 


Examiner Claude A. Rice has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find that a 
foreman, assistant foreman and laborers 
employed by an independent contractor, 
and engaged at Superior, Wisc., in the 
transfer of iron ore from railway cars to 
lake dock, and from the dock to steamships 
operated on the Great Lakes, are not rail- 
way employees within the meaning of the 
Railway. Labor Act. The proceeding (Ex 
Parte No. 72—Sub-No. 1) is the out- 
growth of a petition filed February 7, 1939, 
by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


Adjusting Tariffs to Ex Parte 115 
and Ex Parte 123 Increases 


W. J. Kelly, assistant to Traffic Vice- 
President A. F. Cleveland of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and chairman 
of the committee dealing with the reissue 
of tariffs to include the Ex Parte 115 and 
Ex Parte 123 increases, recently advised 
all railroads, water lines and tariff pub- 
lishing agents that representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Traffic have expressed the view that a 
number of carriers and publishing agents 












December 30, 1939 


were not making satisfactory progress in 
the work of reissuing or supplementing 
tariffs to eliminate the short-form of pub- 
lishing the increased rates authorized jn 
the above-mentioned proceedings. 

Mr. Kelly told how the I. C. C. repre- 
sentatives had appraised the situation as 
indicating that a request for an extension 
of time beyond March 29, 1940, would be 
forthcoming, adding that “they were very 
much opposed to a further general exten- 
sion.” Thus Mr. Kelly has asked the car- 
riers and publishing agents to furnish a 
progress report for the period ending De- 
cember 31. When the information js 
analyzed -a sub-committee will “confer 
with representatives of the commission to 
develop what may be done in the way of 
a further extension of time.” 


Commerce Department “Eager to 
Co-Operate” on Rail Problems 


The railroad industry was listed in the 
annual report of Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins among those with which the De- 
partment “is eager to co-operate .... in 
developing appropriate policies” to deal 
with “particular obstacles which must be 
overcome if the general welfare is to be 
promoted with full effectiveness.” This 
brief reference, grouping the railroads with 
foreign trade, construction and public utili- 
ties, came in the Secretary’s discussion of 
“Problem Areas” under the following 
general heading: “The Role of the Depart- 
ment in Economic Expansion.” 


Club Meeting 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo 
will hold its 51st annual dinner on January 
11 at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The guest of honor is Chauncey B. Ham- 
mond, state Senator of New York. For 
the convenience of the delegation which 
annually attends the dinner from New 
York City, the New York Central is oper- 
ating a special train leaving Grand Cen- 
tral at 6:35 p. m., January 10. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 
will hold its 32nd annual dinner at the 
Benjamin Franklin hotel, January 16, at 
7 p.m. The speaker will be W. J. Wil- 
liamson, general traffic manager, Sears 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, who has taken 
the topic “We Must Improve Merchandise 
Service.” 


I. C. C. Gets Tariffs with Rates to 
Meet Forwarder Competition 


Tariffs carrying reduced class and com- 
modity rates proposed by the Pennsylvania 
and associated railroads to meet the com- 
petition of forwarding companies have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Agent W. S. Curlett. The 
schedules are published to become effective 
on the regular 30-days notice, making the 
effective date January 22, 1940. 

The Curlett tariff was filed pursuant to 
the temporary fourth-section relief recently 
granted the Pennsylvania and eight other 
roads, as noted in the Railway Age of 
November 11, page 759. Since the com- 
mission’s favorable action on that applica- 
tion of the P. R. R. and its original asso- 
ciates other Eastern roads have asked for 
similar relief; the latter include the Erie, 
New York, Susquehanna & Western, Ches- 
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apeake & Ohio and Pere Marquette. Mean- 
while it is expected that requests for sus- 
pension of the tariff will come from some 
railroads and truck lines, one such request 
having already been filed on behalf of the 
Common Carrier Division of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 


M. P. Authorized to Share Cost 
of Produce Terminal 


The Missouri Pacific has been author- 
ized by the federal district court to spend 
approximately $265,000 as its share of the 
cost of the construction of a produce 
terminal at Kansas City, Mo., in conjunc- 
tion with the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
The total cost of the terminal and of a 
viaduct to be built over the tracks from 
Grand avenue is estimated at $1,060,000. 
Construction and maintenance of the ter- 
minal will be performed by the Missouri 
Pacific’s trustee for the account of the 
four lines and the trustee will advance the 
necessary funds and bill the other three 
roads monthly for respective proportionate 
shares of the expenses. 


Alleghany MOP Stock Auctioned 
for Twenty Cents a Share 


A dingy little room in Jersey City, N. 
J., at noon on December 26 was the scene 
of an auction sale of a lot of 150,000 shares 
of 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of the Missouri Pacific held by Alleghany 
Corporation, top holding company of the 
former Van Sweringen railroad pyramid. 
Successful bid was made by Allen & Co., 
New York brokerage house, at $30,600 for 
the lot, or 20 cents per share. The stock 
thus disposed of is part of a lot of 232,800 
shares purchased by Alleghany in 1930 at 
a price of approximately $104 per share. 
All in all, during that year the Van Swer- 
ingens invested $99,676,458 in Missouri 
Pacific securities to bring about their 
dream of an inter-territorial railroad net- 
work, 


Another Study of St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


“A study aimed principally at developing 
primary data in the field and bringing up 
to date previous surveys on the commercial 
effects of navigational development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway is under way,” said 
a recent announcement from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Participating in the work,” the announce- 
ment goes on, “are the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the Corps of 
Engineers of the War Department, the U. 
S. Maritime Commission, and the Federal 


Works Agency. Also engaged in the work. 


are Professor Roland L. Kramer of the 
Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania; Harry E. Stocker, professor 
of transportation at New York University ; 
and Donald McCruden of Moody’s Invest- 
ors Service, Inc., who is acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

“Investigators have now gone into the 
field throughout the area tributary to the 
Great Lakes to learn at first hand from 
business men, shippers, and manufacturers 
What commercial effects might be expected 
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to follow improvement of the navigation 
facilities of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
“Under Secretary Edward J. Noble has 
written to these firms telling them ‘It will 
be very helpful if you can give us data as 
to the traffic practices of your company 
and any foreseeable changes that are likely 
to occur if these improvements were made.’ 
“The study will embrace type and volume 
of traffic that would be involved in any de- 
velopment of the seaway, cost of this de- 
velopment, possible industrial development 
resulting from the construction, possible 
growth of business, expansion of foreign 
and domestic markets, and shipping rates.” 


R. L. E. A. Employs Counsel to 
Watch State Motor Laws 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Washington, D. C., last 
week, retained Attorney T. J. McGrath to 
work with state legislative representatives 
of R. L. E. A. member associations in 
opposing legislation designed to increase 
various state limits on the weight and size 
of motor vehicles. At last Spring’s hear- 
ings on S. 2009, the omnibus transporta- 
tion bill, Mr. McGrath represented the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which 
is not affiliated with R. L. E. A. 

At the same meeting the labor leaders, 
according to the report in “Labor,” started 
“action to protect employees interests in 
a number of railroad abandonment cases.” 
Also, they voted to oppose the pending joint 
resolution introduced by Senator Reed, 
Republican of Kansas, to require the rail- 
roads to develop plans for pooling all their 
1. c. 1. freight. 


A. R. Walker to Address A. S. M. E. 
Chicago Section 


At the next meeting of the Transporta- 
tion division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Chicago section, 
the subject of air conditioning will be pre- 
sented by A. R. Walker, electrical engineer 
of equipment, Illinois Central. During the 
comparatively short period in which air 
conditioning of passenger-train cars has 
been introduced so extensively, the design 
engineer has been confronted with many 
specific problems, such as handling large 
quantities of air in restricted spaces, tem- 
pering and distributing the air so as to 
avoid drafts, odors, staleness and other 
features naturally objected to by the travel- 
ing public. Mr. Walker will lead the dis- 
cussion of the ways in which desirable 
characteristics have been secured and un- 
desirable ones largely eliminated from the 
modern air-conditioning installation in rail- 
way passenger cars. 


Retirement Payments in November 


A total of $9,346,000 was paid out in 
November for benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. This amount certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
on employee annuities, pensions, survivor 
annuities, and death benefits includes retro- 
active payments and adjustments for can- 
celations. 

Payments under the employee annuity 
provisions of the act totaled $6,898,000 and 
payments on pensions to former pensioners 
of the railroads amounted to $2,200,000. 
Payments to survivors of deceased annuit- 
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ants who had made joint and survivor elec- 
tions totaled $75,000. Death benefit annuity 
payments under the 1935 act amounted to 
$47,000. Four per cent lump-sum death 
benefits payable under the 1937 act amount- 
ed to $125,000. 

Total payments from. the beginning of 
operation through November 1939 amount- 
ed to $240,787,000, of which $160,705,000 
was paid on employee annuities, $74,804,000 
on pensions, $1,549,000 on survivor annui- 
ties, $1,631,000 on death benefit annuities 
and $2,097,000 on lump-sum death benefits. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports were so delayed by 
the Christmas holidays that the Association 
of American Railroads was unable to an- 
nounce the total for the week ended De- 
cember 23 by the time this issue went to 
press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended 
December 16, totaled 681,166 cars, and the 
summary for that week as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended -Saturday, December 16 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
ee 151,034 130,415 129,689 
Allegheny ..... 147,174 111,568 105,596 
Pocahontas .... 45,782 41,108 43,220 
Southern ...... 103,499 98,239 96,742 
Northwestern .. 78,949 73,706 72,948 
Central Western 103,365 102,062 99,437 
Southwestern .. 51,363 48,905 52,651 
Total Western 

Districts .... 233,677 224,673 225,036 
Total All Roads 681,166 606,003 600,283 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 35,547 35,959 34,894 
Live stock .... 13,416 13,177 14,355 
Ci. Ea aee 134,585 126,007 150,421 
ere 11,935 6,704 6,390 
Forest products. 34,144 29,132 24,923 

MON. odeadeeda.s 11,339 8,260 8,518 
Merchandise I.c.1 150,148 148,091 145,546 
Miscellaneous... 290,052 238,673 215,236 
December 16 .. 681,166 606,003 600,283 
December 9 ... 687,265 618,964 619,266 
December 2 ... 688,888 648,534 620,325 
November 25 .. 676,516 561,658 555,762 
November 18 ... 771,404 657,066 644,927 





Cumulative Total, 


50 Weeks ... 32,897,672 29,383,425 36,757,737 


N. J. Central Ordered to Pay 
$2,000,000 in State Taxes 


The immediate importance of railroad 
tax payments to a state and municipalities 
is emphasized by an order by Judge Guy 
L. Fake of the United States district court 
at Newark, N. J., dated December 26, 
directing the Central of New Jersey to pay 
the sum of $2,049,553 to the State of New 
Jersey, a sum representing 60 per cent of 
the 1939 taxes levied against the road. 
The judge issued this order in spite of the 
fact that the road has just recently sought 
court protection under Section 77 (Oc- 
tober 30), primarily because of the threat 
of tax collections which the road could not 
pay, and the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not yet approved 
the trustees which have been appointed for 
the road. In ordering the payment Judge 
Fake said he had particularly in mind the 
“needs” of the state and the co-sharing 
municipalities and that further delay 
“would doubtless cause distress in many 
of the municipalities.” 

The 60 per cent ratio stipulated in the 
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judge’s order is in line with a ruling by 
Federal Judge Philip Foreman dated No- 
vember 2 which enjoined the state from 
collecting more than 60 per cent of taxes 
levied for 1934, 1935 and 1936 on all New 
Jersey carriers except the Pennsylvania 
(which has paid its taxes to date in full, 
although under protest). 

Total taxes levied against the Central 
alone for 1939 total $3,415,922. Tax claims 
for the years 1933 to 1938, inclusive, ap- 
proximate $14,000,000, exclusive of interest 
and penalties. 


“Daylights” Delivered 


The new Daylights, constructed by the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company for the Southern Pacific, have 
been delivered to the Southern Pacific at 
El Paso, Tex., the first train having left 
Chicago on December 22 and the second 
on December 29. After final tests, the train 
will be used in excursion service between 
points in Arizona and California until Jan- 
uary 10 when both trains will be placed in 
service between San Francisco, Cal., and 
Los Angeles to replace the present Day- 
light equipment, which will be sent to com- 
pany shops for overhauling and redecorat- 
ing. Later these trains will be returned 
to the San Francisco-Los Angeles service 
to supplement the new trains. 


The new 14-car streamliners follow the . 


basic design of the present “Daylights” but 
incorporate many refinements. The prin- 
cipal change is the introduction of a three- 
ear articulated dining unit, which consists 
ef a kitchen car placed in the center to 
- service both a full length diner and a coffee 
shop car. Another new feature is the bag- 
gage handl'ng arrangement. Each chair and 
parlor car has luggage compartments with 
outside doors to eliminate the necessity of 
earrying bags through the car vestibules. 
Each train has seven chair cars, a com- 
bination chair-baggage car, a parlor car 
and a parlor observation car, a tavern car 
and a three-car diner unit. Streamlined 
steam locomotives will be used on the new 
trains. 


Authorizes Charges for Adjusting 
Improperly Loaded Scrap 


Railways in Western Trunk Line and 
Southwestern territories will be authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, to file tariffs publishing charges 
of $4 per car for rearranging and 40 cents 
per ton for transferring from one car to 
another shipments in open-top gondola cars 
of improperly-loaded iron and steel scrap. 
The foregoing charges were suggested by 
the commission as it found not justified 
suspended schedules whereby the carriers 
sought to apply on improperly loaded scrap 
the column 22.5 rates, amounting to ap- 
proximately 50 to 80 per cent higher than 
the column 15 and column 12.5 rates 
which would otherwise apply on minimums 
of 50,000 Ib. and 75,000 Ib., respectively. 

The tariffs were filed with the object 
of enforcing the rules for the safe loading 
of iron and steel scrap which were promul- 
gated by the Association of American 
Railroads several years ago. These rules, 
which the commission says “have never 
been rigidly enforced,” make shippers re- 
sponsible for safe loading and protection 
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of equipment, and provide among other 
things that shippers must pay for installing 
wooden uprights to increase the capacity of 
cars. The necessity for the latter, the re- 
port points out, “arises from the circum- 
stance that many of the cars used do not 
have sufficient capacity to enable shippers 
to conveniently load unprepared scrap to 
the minimum of 75,000 Ib.” Protesting 
scrap dealers asserted that the railroad pro- 
posals would materially reduce the quantity 
of scrap shipped from points located sub- 
stantial distances from points of consump- 
‘tion. Nevertheless the commission found 
that “an incentive or penalty is essential to 
induce shippers to load safely and afford 
adequate protection for carriers’ equip- 
ment.” The title case was docketed as I. 
& S. No. 4596, while the report also em- 
braces I. & S. No. 4611. 


Employees and Credited Compen- 
sation in 1938 and 1937 


Compensation for the year 1938 was re- 
ported for 1,537,904 employees under the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts, according to a 
tabulation of employee accounts recently 
completed by the Railroad Retirement 
Board. Compensation for 1937 was re- 
ported for about 1,995,000 employees. The 
number of employees receiving reportable 
compensation in 1938 therefore declined 
about 457,000, or 23 percent, from the 1937 
total. 

Among the employees with compensation 
in 1938, there were 168,615 from whom no 
compensation for 1937 was reported. About 
625,000 persons who had service in 1937 
did not work in the industry in 1938. Per- 
haps as many as 70,000 of them died or 
retired in 1937 or in the early months of 
1938, the Retirement Board statement sug- 
gests. A large proportion of the remainder, 
it adds, was probably available for work 
but failed to secure employment because 
of the recession which began late in 1937 
and continued through 1938. 

On the other hand 1938 employees on the 
average had more service. Principally as 
a result of this, the average credited com- 
pensation per employe in 1938 was larger 


than in 1937. Another factor accounting 


for higher average compensation in 1938 is 
the 7%4 to 8 per cent wage increase under 
the agreements of August 5 and October 
3, 1937. 

The decline in employees in 1938 was 
largest in the unskilled labor groups. 
Among employees of Class I roads the 
largest relative reduction is found among 
track laborers. The lowest relative de- 
creases are found in the train and engine 
service and for the station agent and tele- 
grapher group. 


Cleveland Railroads Ask I. C. C. 
Probe of Stock Yards Services 


Railroads serving Cleveland, Ohio, have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to institute an investigation to determine 
when their common-carrier duty under line- 
haul rates ends on so-called “direct” ship- 
ments of livestock delivered at facilities of 
the Cleveland Union Stock Yards Company. 
“Direct” shipments are those on which re- 
ceivers elect to take delivery at the Stock 
Yards but which are not offered for sale 
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through the Yard’s public market. facilities, 

The petition points out that prior to 
February 1, 1935, the railroads paid the 
Stock Yards a charge of $1 per deck for 
loading and unloading services on the direct 
shipments; and the Yards collected from 
receivers for other yardage services ac- 
corded such shipments. It goes on to say 
that after February 1, 1935, the Yards, 
“apparently no longer able to collect the 
yardage charges from receivers of direct 
shipments,” began including in bills ren- 
dered to the carriers yardage charge of $5 
per deck in addition to the above mentioned 
$1 charge for loading and unloading. Mean- 
while it is alleged that shipments offered 
for sale at the public market were never 
assessed more than $1 per deck. 

When the railroads refused to pay more 
than $1 per deck on the direct shipments, 
the petition further reveals, the Stock Yards 
Company brought suit in the Ohio courts 
and is alleged to have refused in some in- 
stances to unload direct shipments unless 
the yardage charges were prepaid or guar- 
anteed. 

Arguing for the investigation requested 
the railroads assert that there has never 
been a determination by the commission 
as to where their transportation duty ends 
under the line-haul rates on the shipments 
involved; they add that without such de- 
termination it is impossible to arrive at an 
understanding with the Yards Company 
as to a reasonable charge for the loading 
and unloading. Neither, they say, has there 
been any determination by the commission 
as to what facilities the railroads are re- 
quired to furnish at stock yards. Finally, 
it is asserted that these issues are not up 
for determination in the pending Ex Parte 
127 investigation of the status of stock 
yards. 


Forwarders Group Plays Up to 
Truckers 


The forwarding industry, in its fight for 
continued existence in view of the some- 


- what anomalous legal status given to it by 


the recent Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decision in the freight forwarding 
case, is evidently appealing to the mem- 
bers of the trucking industry for a helping 
hand. A recently-organized “institutional” 
group known as the Freight Consolidators 
and Forwarders Institute has been placing 
full-page advertisements in “Transport 
Topics,” official organ of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. Defining it- 
self as a “voluntary association composed 
of 25 forwarding carriers” (membership is 
evidently growing; the first “ad” gave a 
membership of 19) the institute declares 
that its members do an annual gross busi- 
ness in excess of $120,000,000, adding that 
over $35,000,000 of this sum accrues to 
motor carriers “as their share in co-ordi- 
nated transportation.” 

The theme of the advertisements thus 
far has stressed the part which the freight 
forwarder plays in modern business 
methods, describing the agencies as 4 
“delicately adjusted and highly skilled or- 
ganization” whose task “is to move eco- 
nomically a huge volume of vital ‘parts’ 
into the ‘assembly line’ of business, and 
get them there when needed.” It is de- 
clared that forwarders reach 30,000 towns 
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and cities housing more than 80,000,000 
people.’ 

Address of the new institute is given as 
110 Washington Street, New York City. 
The following members are listed: Acme 
Fast Freight, Inc.; Atlas Freight, Inc.; 
Canadian Consolidated Car Co.; Corpus 
Christi Distributing Service, Inc.; Flynn 
Forwarding Company, Inc.; Hugh F. 
Cannon, Inc.; General Carloading Co., 
Inc.; Gulf Carloading Corp.; International 
Forwarding Co. of Illinois; International 
Forwarding Co. of New York; Judson- 
Sheldon Corporation; Kelleher Carloading 
& Distributing Co.; Lifschultz Fast 
Freight; Lone Star Package Car Com- 
pany; Merchants Shippers Assn.; National 
Carloading Corp.; Overland Package 
Freight, Inc.; Rogers Package Car Co.; 
Sheldon Transfer & Storage Co., Inc.; 
Southwestern Carloading Co.; Springmeier 
Shipping Co.; Texas Freight Company; 
Texas Package Company; Transcon- 
tinental Freight Co.; and Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing Co. 


Representative J. A. Martin Dies 


Representative John A. Martin, Demo- 
crat of Colorado, a member of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, died of a heart ailment last week 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Martin, who 
was 71 years of age, returned to Con- 
gress in 1933, having been out 20 years 
following his voluntary retirement to re- 
sume the practice of law after four years 
of previous service from 1909 until 1913. 
His biographical sketch in the Congres- 
sional Directory shows that he was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 10, 1868, and 
that he “farmed in Kansas and railroaded 
in Colorado” during the 1884-1894 decade. 

During his service as a member of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce Mr. Martin was a member of 
the sub-committees which drafted the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act; also, he was 
the author of this year’s “Pettengill’” bill, 
the pending H. R. 97 which would repeal 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s fourth section. 
Followers of the hearings on the House 
version of S. 2009, the pending general 
transportation bill, will recall Mr. Martin 
as the committeeman who sent witnesses 
opposing I. C. C. regulation of water car- 
riers groping for a satisfactory answer to 
this question: “What’s a thing worth that 
is not worth anything?” He was prompted 
to ask it when he heard such witnesses 
couple their claims that the water lines are 
“the transportation salvation of the United 
States” with assertions that the total volume 


of water-carrier traffic and earnings would. 


not materially help the railways. Speak- 
ing in the House in favor of S. 2009’s pas- 
sage, Mr. Martin, a staunch supporter of 
the New Deal, took occasion to comment 
on how times had changed when “an op- 
ponent of economic royalism can stand on 
the floor of Congress and plead the cause 
of the railroads without having the finger 
of suspicion pointed at him.” The major 
Premise of that address (reported in the 
Railway Age of July 29, pages 186 and 
187) was that the railroads constitute “not 
only incomparably the principal but the 
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only indispensable agency of transportation 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Martin’s death was the second re- 
cent one among members of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. As noted in the Railway Age of 
December 16, Representative Carl E. 
Mapes, Republican of Michigan, the com- 
mittee’s ranking minority member, died on 
December 12. 


Pipe Lines Doing O. K. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week received from Examiner J. Paul 
Kelley a proposed report showing that one 
form of transportation, at least,—the pipe 
lines—are so prosperous that they have re- 
duced rates in order to effect savings in the 
taxes paid by the integrated organizations 
of which they are a part. The proposed 
report was in the general investigation in- 
stituted by the commission in 1934 when 
Secretary of Interior Ickes, in his former 
role as administrator of the code of fair 
competition for the petroleum industry, 
urged the suspension of reduced-rate tariffs 
filed by 37 carriers of crude oil by pipe 
line. Examiner Kelley would have the 
commission find that the rates, rules, 
regulations and practices of respondents are 
not unlawful. 

In discussing the reduced rates, the ex- 
aminer cited admissions of “several wit- 
nesses” that federal income and excess 
profits taxes and taxes, in addition to taxes 
under the Social Security Acts,” were part 
of the impelling reasons for the rate reduc- 
tions since 1933.” Later the proposed re- 
port reviewed returns to questionnaires 
which showed that “practically all of the 
respondents have in the period 1929 to 
1938 returned in dividends to their owners 
all of the moneys invested in the pipe lines.” 

“When a shipper pays as transportation 
charges the legally published rates of its 
subsidiary pipe line company or those of a 
pipe line which is merely a department of 
the parent company not separately incor- 
porated, by what measure is the reason- 
ableness of that rate to be determined, and 
under which circumstances would such a 
rate become unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial?” Examiner Kelley asks 
in closing. “The same questions are pre- 
sented where the transportation is per- 
formed by a series of pipe lines having an 
affiliation of interests. From this record, 
the only evidence as to the effect of the 
rates charged by respondents is a showing 
of enormously high earnings in the past. 
The record amply demonstrates that those 
earnings have diminished perceptibly dur- 
ing the period of this investigation and the 
evidence points to further curtailment of 
earnings in the future. 

“There is a public interest which de- 
mands that common carriers shall not re- 
ceive for the use of the facilities devoted 
by them to the public service more than 
that service is worth to the public. But 
the public does not use the pipe lines of 
respondents, except in so far as the oil 
companies for whose benefit the lines are 
operated constitute a part of the public, 
and there is no assurance that a flat reduc- 
tion in rates even to a level which would 
show only a minimum of earnings that 
would escape confiscation would result in 
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benefit to the public beyond that portion 
of the public now being benefited by the 
use of the pipe lines of these respondents.” 


Freight Rates and the Farmer 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal 
lace learned last week from the annual 
report of his department’s Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics that his testimony in 
the Ex Parte 123 case “was effective in 
preventing an increase larger than the five 
per cent authorized on farm products which 
compares very favorably with the 10 per 
cent increase authorized on most industrial 
commodities.” The report for the fiscal 
year ended last June 30 was submitted to 
Secretary Wallace by H. R. Tolley, chief 
of the Bureau, and the aforementioned 
statement was included in a discussion of 
“The Farmer’s Interest in Freight Rates.” 

That discussion also told how the Secre- 
tary and his representatives had intervened 
during the year under review in a number 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Also, there is quite a bit of 
“transportation research” going on or 
planned in connection with the Bureau’s 
efforts “to clarify the economic problems 
relating to the transportation of farm prod- 
ucts and to suggest specific policies and 
measures for their solution in the interest 
of both agriculture and the public.” Studies 
under way include surveys of ways and 
means “to obtain more satisfactory railroad 
adjustments. on farm products.” Also, an 
inquiry “into the intent of Congress in in- 
stituting regulation of motor-carrier rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and an examination of the commission’s 
actions and policies with respect to motor 
rates to ascertain the economic effects of 
these policies upon agriculture.” Still an- 
other study included on the program is the 
inquiry into “freight-rate differentials that 
exist throughout the United States.” 

Previously the report had discussed the 
latter question in a section headed “Freight- 
Rate Differentials and Indexes.” That dis- 
cussion follows: 

“Preliminary survey of freight-rate dif- 
ferentials between territories was made 
during the year. Opponents of present rate 
adjustments maintain that if rates from 
points within a destination territory, ust- 
ally the official territory, to a market, dis- 
tance considered, are lower than rates from 
another territory to the same market the 
interterritorial shipments are burdened 
without just cause. Preliminary surveys 
indicate that the bulk of interregional com- 
petition among agricultural shippers centers 
in efforts of agricultural producers from 
the South, Southwest, and West to reach 
the populous markets of the East. Ap- 
narently much of the agitation with respect 
to the problem of these freight-rate differ- 
entials emanate from industrial sources in- 
terested in attracting industries to the 
South and West. Although agriculture’s 
interest in this issue may not be so great 
as popularly urged, farmers might find fhe 
barrier of distance of less importance if 
industrial production with its attendant 
population were to increase in communities 
in the South and West closer to their farms. 
This might also provide an employment 
outlet for surplus farm population. 

“Substantial progress was made toward 
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the completion of a series of indices of rail- 
road freight rates on fruit and vegetable 
shipments in the United States. The plan 
is to develop national indices for principal 
individual commodities, for subgroups of 
commodities, and for fruits and vegetables 
as a whole. In prospect also are indices of 
railroad freight rates applying on commodi- 
ties as classified above from their principal 
origins to various destinations important to 
the given producing areas. A further plan 
calls for indices of rates for as many of the 
commodity classes as possible applying on 
shipments from whatever origins in the 
United States to the largest individual 
markets, for example, on all fruits and 
vegetables shipped by rail to New York 
City from representative origins. 

“The extent to which these indices can 
be extended from the general to the particu- 
lar will depend primarily upon the availa- 
bility of freight rates applying on the given 
commodity classifications from and to the 
selected representative origins and destina- 
tions. The value of the indices will depend 
to a lesser degree upon the quality of the 
possible analyses of traffic quantities. It 
is not believed that the construction of in- 
dices of motor truck rates is possible with 
the data now available. Revisions of the 
currently published indices. of railroad 
freight rates applying on shipments of 
wheat, cotton, and livestock, are planned. 
Although revision of the formulas from a 
mathematical standpoint is envisioned, the 
revision will be designed mainly to take 
account of the changed character of the 
trafic.” 


National Railway Appliances 
Association Assigns Space 


At a meeting of its board of. directors 
on December 15, the National Railway 
Appliances Association accepted applica- 
tions for space at the twenty-ninth annual 
exhibit to be held at the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, on March 11-14, 
1940, from 67 manufacturers of materials 
and equipment used in the construction and 
maintenance of railway tracks, bridges, 
buildings, water stations, signals and allied 
roadway facilities. 

At this meeting 75 per cent of the space 
available for exhibits was allocated, an 
area considerably in excess of that assigned 
for the last exhibit at the corresponding 
meeting of the Board of Directors on Jan- 
uary 27, 1939. This action on the part of 
so many companies and the further in- 
quiries that are being received by C. H. 
White, secretary, (Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation) 208 S. LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, forecast a larger and more compre- 
hensive exhibit than in recent years, 
reflecting the larger programs of mainte- 
nance and improvement work that are in 
prospect on the railways. 

The companies to which space has been 
allocated to date follow: 


The Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago 
Air Reduction Sales Company, New York 
American Car and Foundry Company, New York 
The American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
— Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, 

inn. 
Armco _ Railroad Sales Company, Middletown, 


hio 
Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
The Buda Company, Harvey, III. 
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lean Chemical Company, Inc., Bound Brook, 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, Cleveland, 


io 
Crerar, Adams & Company, Chicago 
Cullen-Friestedt Company, Chicago 
Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago 

: deSanno Son, Inc., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Paul Dickinson, Inc., Chicago 
The Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, Chi- 


cago 

Eagle Grinding Wheel Company, Chicago 

Eaton Manufacturing Company (Reliance Spring 
Washer Division), Massillon, Ohio 

Elastic Rail Spike Corporation, New York 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Company, Lud- 
ington, Mich. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., Fairmont, Minn. 

Fulton Asphalt Company, Chicago 

Gary Screw and Bolt Company, Chicago 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Homelite Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. - 

Hubbard and Company, Chicago 

——- Brownhoist Corporation, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York 

International Harvester Company, Chicago 

Johns-Manville, New York 

O, F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind. 

ame a Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

The Lehon Company, Chicago 

Lewis Bolt & Nut Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Lundie Engineering Corporation, Chicago 

Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago 

Mall Tool Company, Chicago 

The Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New_York 

Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago 

National Aluminate Corporation, Chicago 

National Carbide Corporation, New York 

National Lead Company, New York 

The National Lock Washer Company, Newark, 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 


Jis. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chicago 

Pettibone Mulliken Corporation, Chicago 

Philadelphia Steel and Wire Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York 

The Rail Joint Company, Chicago 

Railroad Accessories Corporation, New York 

The Rails Company, Chicago 

Railway Purchases and Stores, Chicago | 

Railway Track-Work Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ramapo Ajax Division of American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company, New York 

Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, New 
York 

Sperry Rail Service, Hoboken, N. J. 

Syntron Company, Homer City, Pa. 

Teleweld, Inc., Chicago 

Templeton, Kenly & Company, Chicago 

Timber Engineering Company, Washington, D. C. 

United States Wind Engine & Pump Company, 
Batavia, IIl. 

Western Railroad Supply Company, Chicago 

Woodings-Verona Tool Works, Verona, Pa. 

Woolery Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service Stoppage Due to Bankruptcy 
Voids “Grandfather” Rights 


Affirming the finding of a previous report 
by Division 5, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a six-to-five decision has 
ruled that discontinuance of operations due 
to bankruptcy constitutes an interruption of 
service voiding rights which a motor carrier 
might otherwise have established under the 
Motor Carrier Act’s “grandfather clause.” 
The decision came in a report on reargu- 
ment in a proceeding (No MC-51204) in- 
volving applications filed by the Gregg 
Cartage & Storage Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Noting its concurrence in Division 5’s 
conclusion “that voluntary and involuntary 
bankruptcy are within the control of the 
bankrupt and that he is responsible for the 
legal consequences that flow from the ad- 
judication,” the commission went on to say 
that its attention had been called to no 
court decision in support of such conclu- 
sion. It adds, however, that the conclusion 
“follows by analogy and the application of 
the reasoning employed by the Supreme 


Court in the case of Central Trust Co. v.° 


Chicago Auditorium, 240 U. S. 581.” 





December 30, 1939 


“We are not oblivious to the practical 


_ consequences of the construction which we 


are constrained to adopt,” the majority 
report says in concluding. “Because of the 
‘sheer magnitude of the task, we have been 
unable to pass upon all of the nearly 90,000 
‘grandfather’ applications filed with us. 
Some carriers are still operating under the 
privilege contained in the ‘grandfather’ 
clause, while others have received our au- 
thority to operate. The consequences of 
interruptions of service differ in the two 
classes, since the revocation of an actually 
issued certificate must be accomplished 
under the procedure provided in Section 
212 (a) of the act and an interruption of 
service does not of itself necessarily result 
in the destruction of operating rights. Thus 
it may happen that an interruption of ser- 
vice results in the denial of operating rights 
to a carrier whose application, through no 
fault of his own, has not been passed upon, 
while an interruption of precisely the same 
character would not have this effect in the 
case of another carrier whose application 
had, by chance, been reached and decided 
first. 

“The possibility of injustice and ine- 
quality in this situation will pass away 
with our anticipated disposition of all 
‘grandfather’ applications. Few actual cases 
of unjust consequences have come to our 
attention. In any event the result is one 
which we could not avoid except by adopt- 
ing a construction of the act which is not 
only unwarranted in law but which.... 
would have the more evil consequence of 
requiring us to grant authority to carriers 
whose operations after the filing of appli- 
cations are characterized by bad faith and 
lawbreaking.” 

Dissenting opinions came from Commis- 
sioner Lee, a dissenter to the prior report 
by Division 5, and Commissioner Alldredge. 
Commissioners Porter and Caskie sub- 
scribed to the views of the former while 
Commissioner Splawn concurred in Mr. 
Alldredge’s expression. 


Record Travel on 


Western RRs. 
(Continued from page 1006) 
was operated in two sections on Decem- 
ber 22. 

A load of 662 passengers, although the 
capacity is only 503, was carried on the 
“400” on December 22. The train left 
Chicago with 477 passengers and when it 
arrived at Milwaukee, Wis., it was met by 
188 more passengers who had refused to 
ride a preceding steam section. All but 
three passengers insisted upon boarding the 
streamliner, even though they were in- 
formed that all seats were sold and an- 
other train would be assembled for them. 

Travel to and from the east was like- 
wise exceptionally heavy. During the 
period from December 22 to December 
26, 54 extra trains arrived at Chicago on 
the New York Central, while 30 departed 
between December 22 and December 25. 
On December 23, 14 extra trains arrived, 
of which five were extra sections of the 
Commodore Vanderbilt. On the same day, 
the New England States from Boston, 
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Mass., arrived in three sections. The 
Twentieth Century Limited was operated 
with 16 cars during the week and on two 
days consisted of two sections. The Pace- 
maker on December 22 and 23 was oper- 
ated in two sections. 

More than 1,700 passengers travelled on 
the Trail Blazer of the Pennsylvania on 
December 22, the train being operated in 
two sections in each direction. On the 
same day the General was operated in three 
sections in each direction, while the 
Gotham Limited, the Pennsylvania Lim- 
ited and the Manhattan Limited were 
among other Pennsylvania trains that 
were operated in two or more sections. 

Chicago-St. Louis business this year 
was particularly heavy and appeared with- 
out warning. As a result, one train, to 
which extra cars had been added, left Chi- 
cago with all seats sold and 100 passen- 
gers insisting upon standing. From St. 
Louis the Alton Limited of the Alton was 
operated in four sections on December 22 
and the Ann Rutledge in three sections on 
December 23. The Abraham Lincoln, the 
Ann Rutledge and the Alton Limited were 
operated in two sections on December 22 
and 23. 

The Green Diamond of the Illinois Cen- 
tral was operated in two sections in both 
directions on December 22 and 23. Other 
trains which the I. C. operated with extra 
equipment were the Creole and the Louisi- 
ane. , 

Travel from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast received an added stimulus during 
the holiday period, with the result that 
space on streamlined trains was completely 
sold on several days. In order that patrons 
could reach their destinations the day be- 
fore Christmas, streamlined trains of the 
Chicago & North Western—Union Pacific 
—Southern Pacific and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, scheduled to depart 
every third day, were advanced one day 
or to December 22. The Santa Fe’s Chief 
was operated with extra cars on several 
days and carried a peak business on De- 
cember 22 which required five extra cars. 
On the same day the consist of the El 
Capitan was increased to ten cars. Among 
other trains of the Santa Fe receiving 
heavy patronage were the Ranger, the 
Kansas Cityan and the Chicagoan, which 
were operated in two sections on Decem- 
ber 22. 

Every upper, lower and coach seat of 
the City of Portland of the Chicago & 
North Western—Union Pacific and the 
City of San Francisco of the Chicago & 
North Western—Union Pacific—Southern 
Pacific was occupied when the trains left 
Chicago on December 22 and extra equip- 
ment was required on other trains. The 
Pacific Limited left Chicago in two sec- 
tions on December 22. 

So great was the demand for accommo- 
dations on. the City of Denver on Decem- 
ber 22 that the North Western had to 
organize a second section, consisting of 
coaches. This steam train was operated to 
Omaha, Neb. 

Probably the liveliest passenger station 
in Chicago on December 22 was the North 
Western’s terminal. Here 23 trains ar- 
tived and departed between 6 p. m. and 
6:35 p. m. on 16 tracks while an estimated 
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50,000 persons milled around the station, 
departing, arriving and greeting. The 
through trains departing included two sec- 
tions of the Ashland Limited, two sections 
of the Duluth-Superior Limited, the City 
of Portland, the City of San Francisco, 
two sections of the City of Denver, the 
Corn King Limited, and two sections of 
the Iron and Copper Country Express. In 
addition to those trains, 12 suburban 
trains arrived and departed. 


Hearing held on N. H. 
Revamping 
(Continued from page 1007) 


Untermeyer committee, said that his com- 
mittee, which was the only independent 
bondholders group, should be represented 
in the membership of the reorganization 
committee or else the debtor company 
should be eliminated from membership. 

John B. Marsh, representing the Cen- 

tral New England first mortgage bond- 
holders committee, appeared in support of 
Examiner Wilkinson’s plan and urged its 
adoption by the commission. 
-C. A. Coolidge, appearing for the Old 
Colony, attacked the examiner’s plan and 
asked that the Old Colony be included in 
any plan of reorganization for the New 
Haven. He told the commission that fail- 
ure to include the road in the New Haven 
system would subject the New Haven to 
a heavy damage claim for the rejection of 
the Old Colony lease. The commission, 
Mr. Coolidge asserted, has the power to 
include the O. C. in the New Haven. Con- 
tinued operation of the Old Colony by the 
New Haven under the present arrange- 
ment whereby all deficits incurred in the 
operation of the O. C. are charged to it 
will eventually result in a complete con- 
fiscation of the company’s assets, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coolidge. 

T. M. Banks, Jr., speaking for a pro- 
tective committee of Old Colony stock- 
holders, agreed with Mr. Coolidge’s con- 
tention, but he went further to add that 
he believed the assets of the Old Colony 
were sufficient to provide for some recog- 
nition of the common stockholders. 

Doubt was expressed by W. H. McEwen, 
attorney for the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, that the Old Colony could be 
profitably operated as a separate company. 
He predicted to the commission that a 
single reorganization of the New Haven 
“dooms the Old Colony: to abandonment.” 

The views of the insurance company 
group were given by Mr. Sunderland, who 
asked the commission to reorganize the 
New Haven immediately without trying to 
solve the problem of the Old Colony at 
this time. Chairman Eastman asked Mr. 
Sunderland whether or not his group 
favored the New Haven’s purchase of the 
Boston & Providence if it could be shown 
that the B. & P. is running a deficit of 
$2,000,000 a year. Mr. Sunderland was in- 
definite on this point, but indicated that he 
felt the B. & P. was vital to the New 
Haven system if it could be secured for a 
reasonable amount; he favored doing this 
later after the parent company is reorgan- 
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ized. Mr. Sunderland favored the general 
outlines of the examiner’s plan. 

Other views of the large bondholders 
were given the commission by Fred Oliver, 
who thought the examiner’s plan was “an 
excellent one,” although he disagreed with 
certain features of it. Mr. Oliver also 
asked for an early reorganization of the 
New Haven as a separate entity from the 
Old Colony. 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., appearing for the 
State of Rhode Island, told the commis- 
sion that Rhode Island wants to break the 
New Haven monopoly by removing the 
Providence & Worcester from the New 
Haven. He accused the New Haven of 
rendering “poor service” over the P. & W., 
and asked the commission to disaffrm the 
lease of the P. & W. to the New Haven 
so that the former might be leased by 
some other railroad and give the New 
Haven some competition in the Providence 
area. 

W. A. Edwards, representing the P. & 
W., attacked Mr. LaRoe’s position and 
said that no creditor or stockholder of the 
P. & W. has asked the court to disaffirm 
the New Haven lease as yet. He asked the 
commission to refrain from disaffirming the 
lease as his company was more than satis- 
fied with the present arrangement. 

Henry E. Foley, attorney for the City 
of Boston, opposed the continued holding 
of stock of the Boston Railroad Holding 
Company by the New Haven. He ex- 
plained that the Boston Railroad Hold- 
ing Company, which is controlled by the 
New Haven, has a working control of the 
Boston & Maine, holding some 22.26 per 
cent of the B. & M. stock. Mr. Foley 
wanted the stock of the Boston Railroad 
Holding Company trusteed to trustees ap- 
pointed either by the commission or by 
the court. : 

Counsel for the New England Gov- 
ernors and the State of Massachusetts 
asked for a further hearing in the Old 
Colony matter and contended that the O. 
C. should be continued as a part of the 
New Haven system as it has been for the 
past 40 years. 


Construction 





ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA Fe.—The 
War Department has awarded a contract 
amounting to $1,058,668 to the Western 
Contracting Company, Sioux City, Iowa, 
for the grading and concrete structures for 
a 20-mile line change on the Santa Fe in 
the vicinity of Caddoa, Colo., in order to 
clear the site for the proposed Caddoa dam 
and reservoir. The relocation work will 
involve 3,830,000 cu. yd. of grading and 
the placing of 7,500 cu. yd of concrete. 


New York CENTRAL. — A_ contract 
amounting to approximately $113,000 has 
been awarded the Purdy Construction 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio, for a grade 
elimination project in Hardin County, 
Ohio, which will include the construction 
of a highway bridge over one track of the 
New York Central. The bridge, which 
will cost $54,500, will consist of five con- 
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tinuous steel beam spans varying from 
53-ft. to 76-ft. in length, skewed at an 
angle of 60 deg. with the track. The bridge 
will provide a 24-ft. roadway, two 3-ft. 
sidewalks, and, for an additional future 
track of the New York Central. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Pullman Orders Lightweight 
Equipment 


The Pullman Company has placed an 
order with the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company for the construc- 
tion of 100 lightweight sleeping cars. 13 
cars with 10 roomettes and 5 double bed- 
rooms; 6 cars with 18 roomettes; 11 cars 
with 4 bedrooms, 4 compartments and 2 
drawing rooms; 8 cars with 13 double bed- 
rooms; and 12 cars with 6 double bed- 
rooms, a buffet and a lounge, will be used 
on the New York Central and 33 cars with 
10 roomettes and 5 double bedrooms; 4 
cars with 12 duplex single rooms and 5 
double bedrooms; and 13 cars with 6 
double bedrooms, a buffet and a lounge, 
will be used on the Pennsylvania. Delivery 
will start May 8 and be completed by July. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered five 
locomotives of the 4-6-4 type from the 
Montreal Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Outver Iron MintNc Company is 
inquiring for 33 air-dump cars of 75 tons’ 
capacity. 


THE TENNESSEE Coat, Iron & RAILROAD 
Company will receive bids for 16 air-dump 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue WarasuH will spend $2,800,00Q for 
repairing 1,694 40-ton automobile box cars 
at its Decatur, IIl., shops. 


Tue Unitep States WAR DEPARTMENT, 
CuIeF oF ENGINEERS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
will receive bids until January 11, for 24 
box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. Bids will 
be received on wood-sheathed cars and on 
steel-sheathed cars. Bids are also wanted 
on the same date for six flat cars, 40 ft. 6 
in. long and of 40 tons’ capacity. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Missourr Paciric has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company covering materials for automatic 
A. P. B. signaling between Monroe, La. 
and Riverton. 
are 32 type D color-light signals. 


Tue Evecrro-Motive Corporation has 
placed an order with the General Railway 
Signal Company covering four complete 
sets of intermittent inductive auto-manual 
train control engine equipments for appli- 
cation to Diesel-electric locomotives being 
built for the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Included in the materials - 
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Supply Trade 





Frank T. Kalas, general sales manager 
of The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected 
third vice-president. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., at a recent board meeting 
in New York, elected the following new 
directors; George A. Blackmore, presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., and 
Arthur W. Page, a vice-president and 
director of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., New York, and a director 
of the Continental Oil Company. 


W. A. Moorefield has been appointed 
branch house manager at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and Harry A. Cobaugh has been 
appointed branch house manager at New- 
ark, N. J., for the Graybar Electric 


Company, Inc., New York. Mr. Moore- . 


field has served with Graybar for 13 years 
in various sales capacities throughout the 
Southern area and Mr. Cobaugh has served 
with Graybar 14 years and has been closely 
identified with the electrical industry in the 
New York and New Jersey area. 


Standard Car Sales, Inc., Chicago, has 
been organized to act as manufacturers’ 
representatives for car devices. At the 
present time, the company is selling the 
Champion Handbrake manufactured by the 
Champion Handbrake Corporation, Chi- 
cago, and the Walton Air Filter manu- 
factured by the Research Products Cor- 
poration, Madison, Wis. The officers of 
the new company are F. L. Barber, chair- 
man of the board; R. E. Frame, presi- 
dent; F. D. Barber, vice-president; John 
W. Miller, vice-president; V. Fraser, 
secretary and John E. Edgerton, treas- 
urer. 


M. J. Rotroff, sales engineer in charge 
of creosote oil sales to railroads for the 
Barrett Company, New York, has been 
appointed sales engineer in charge of rail- 
way sales for the Buda Company, Har- 
vey, Ill., in the Eastern territory, with 
headquarters at 253 West 64th street, New 
York. D. C. Peterson, who from 1918 
to 1934 served Buda as electrical engineer, 
plant engineer and general superintendent 
of production and who has been associated 
with the Continental Can Company for the 
last five years, has been appointed plant 
manager in charge of all manufacturing 
operations, following the resignation of E. 
D. Conant, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. After leaving the engineer- 
ing school of the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Rotroff spent two years with the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, following which he 
spent seven years in sales and service 
work with the railway division of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company. For the last 
four years, he has been associated with 
the Barrett Company. 


Clarence G. Stoll, vice-president in 
charge of operations since 1928, of the 
Western Electric Company, has been 
elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding Edgar S. Bloom, who will retire 
on December 31. Mr. Stoll was born in 
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1883 at Mt. Joy, Pa., and was graduated 
from Penn State in 1903 with the degree 
of B. S. He entered Western Electric’s 
student training course in its Chicago 
shops. By 1908 he had advanced to engi- 
neer of methods and later became head of 
the manufacturing branch in New York, 
In 1912, he acted as shop superintendent 
in the company’s Antwerp, Belgium, fac- 
tory until the World War forced the shop 
to close. He later served at the com- 
pany’s Hawthorne Works, Chicago, and in 
1923 was placed in charge of the works, 
Three years later he was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, and a 
director of the company. Since 1928 he 
has directed Western Electric operations, 
Mr. Bloom’s retirement brings to a close 
a distinguished telephone career that began 
modestly. Upon receiving a post-graduate 
degree in mechanical engineering from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1896, he 
started as a traffic inspector with the 
Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
predecessor of the New York Telephone 
Company. In 1910 he became engineer of 
plant operations for the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and in 1912, vice- 
president of a group of Bell telephone com- 
panies in the Southwest. In 1920 he was 
made vice-president of the newly-organized 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company and two 
years later vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He has been 
president and director of Western Electric 
since 1926. Mr. Bloom is a director of 
numerous other companies. 


OBITUARY 


Harry W. Lucia, resident manager of 
the General Railway Signal Company, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died in that 
city on December 20. Mr. Lucia was born 





Harry W. Lucia 


in Lexington, Mich., in February, 1879, and 
entered the employ of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., in September, 1898. In 
October 1903, he resigned to become supef- 
intendent of the Iron Mountain Telephone 
Company, and in the following year re- 
turned to the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company. In May, 
1909, he was promoted to assistant chief 
engineer, which position he held until July, 
1911, when he became sales engineer for 
the National Police Signal Company, Buf- 
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falo, N. Y. In October, 1912, he resigned 
to become sales engineer for the Cracraft, 
Leich Electric Company, Genoa, IIl., and 
on May 12 of the following year, became 
sales engineer for the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company at Rochester, N. Y. On 
August 9, 1915, he was transferred to Chi- 
cago, and in January, 1928, was promoted 
to resident manager at St. Louis. 


James L. Paxton, chairman of the 
Board of the Paxton Mitchell Company, 
Omaha, Neb., died in that city on Decem- 
ber 23 from a heart -ailment. 


James Glover, sales representative of 
the Scullin Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
died on December 11, at St. Louis. 


Henry G. Dalton, Chairman of the 
Board of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Co., died on Dec. 27th in a hospital at 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the age of 77 years. 


Financial 





Ann Arsor—Receiver’s certificates.— 
Receivers of this railroad, pursuant to an 
order of the United States district court, 
on December 22 paid off the balance of 
outstanding receiver certificates held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation orig- 
inally issued in 1932 to evidence a loan of 
$634,757 from that corporation. It is an- 
nounced that with this payment all such 
certificates have been retired, including all 
outstanding equipment trust obligations of 
the company. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy. — 
Abandonment.— This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon the por- 
tion of its branch line extending from Kas- 
beer, Ill. northwesterly to Walnut, 6.2 
miles. 


DansvittE & Mount Morris.—Aban- 
donment of Operation—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
the operation of that portion of the rail- 
road owned by the Avon, Geneseo & Mount 
Morris, extending southeasterly from 
Mount Morris, N. Y., to Sonyea, 2.4 miles. 


Ertre.—Abandonment by the Avon, Gen- 
eseo & Mount Morris—The Avon, Geneseo 
& Mount Morris and the Erie, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don the line and the operation of the line 
extending southerly from Avon, N. Y., to 
Sonyea, 17.7 miles. 


Great NortHERN.—Abandonment.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the request of this company, 
has dismissed its application for authority 
to abandon a line in Finance Docket No. 
12479. 


Kansas City SouTtHERN.—Note issue.— 
Stockholders of this road, at a special 
meeting in Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 
voted approval of a recent issue of 
$2,558,000 of secured serial 3 per cent notes 
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in part payment for 59,840 shares of prior 
preferred stock of the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas, which was acquired several months 
ago by the Kansas City Southern. These 
shares comprise all except 160 shares of 
the capital stock of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas. 


LINVILLE River. — Abandonment. — This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon its branch line extending from 
Montezuma, N. C., to Pineola, 2.6 miles. 


LouisvittE & NASHVILLE.—Refunding 
Bond Issue.—It was expected that a $60,- 
000,000 L. & N. collateral trust bond issue 
would be offered publicly on December 29 
by a dealer group headed by Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. One of the largest railroad bond 
flotations of the last decade, the total issue 
is made up of $30,000,000 of ten-year 314’s 
and $30,000,000 of 20-year 4’s, all of the 
proceeds of which are expected to be used 
to meet the maturity of $69,304,000 of 
unified gold 4’s due July, 1940. The re- 
maining $9,300,000-odd of the unified 4’s, it 
is understood, will be paid off from cash 
reserves. 

Under the refunding plan, the unified 
mortgage (first lien on 2,077 mi. of road) 


would be extended, except as to 68 miles 


which are subject to a junior mortgage. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Purchase.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
purchase the properties of the Dexter & 
Newport, a line running from Dexter, Me., 
to Newport, 13 miles. In another decision 
announced. simultaneously, Division 4 au- 
thorized this company to purchase the 
properties of the Dexter & Piscataquis, a 
line extending from Dexter, Me., to Dover- 
Foxcroft, 16 miles. 


MiInneEsoTA, DaxotaA & WESTERN. — 
Abandonment.— This company has been 
authorized to abandon its so-called Loman 
line, extending from Nakoda Junction, 
Minn., westerly to Loman, 18 miles. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Reorganization.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has recom- 
mended to the United States District Court 
for the District of New Jersey a method 
or formula for the segregation and alloca- 
tion of the earnings and expenses of this 
company, debtor, between and to its mort- 
age and leased line divisions in reorgani- 
zation proceedings under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 


NorTHWESTERN PaciFic.—Abandonment. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended pending a fur- 
ther order, its order in Finance Docket No. 
12405, Northwestern Pacific Ferry Aban- 
donment. The commission’s order would 
have permitted the abandonment as of No- 
vember 13, but because of protests asking 
for an extension of the effective date, Di- 
vision 4 has suspended the order. 


Rauway VALLEY. — Lease. — Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Rahway Valley Com- 
pany, lessee, to lease the line of the Rahway 
Valley Railroad Company. At the same 
time Division 4 has authorized the lease 
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by the Rahway Valley Company, lessee, 
of the line of the Rahway Valley Line, 
The three corporations are affiliated by 
common ownership of stock, and are served 
by the same officers and directors. 


St. Louts-San Francisco. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the following lines: (1) From 
Bentonville, Ark., to’ Grove, Okla. 41 
miles; and (2) from Grassy Bayou, Mo., 
to Caruthersville, 6.8 miles. 


SoutHERN New Jersey.—Abandonment. 
—This company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon its entire line of 
railroad extending from a connection with 
a line of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey at Barnegat, N. J., southwesterly 
to Tuckerton, 12 miles, and a branch line 
extending from Manahawkin, N. J., to 
Hilliard, three miles, 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Control of the 
South San Francisco Belt-—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ac- 
quire control of the South San Francisco 
Belt by purchase of its capital stock and 
by lease of its properties. 


VirGiniA BiuE Ripce..—A bandonment.— 
This company has been authorized by Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a branch line extending 
from a connection with its main line 
northerly to Woodson, Va., 3.6 miles. 


WasasH.—R. F. C. Loan Approved— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan to this 
company by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the amount of $9,300,000, of 
which $6,500,000 is to be applied to the 
retirement of a like amount of equipment 
notes issued by the company to the R. F. C.,, 
and $2,800,000 to be applied to the cost of 
repairing and rehabilitating 1,694 automo- 
bile box cars. The loan will be evidenced 
by 2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in installments of at least $620,000 
semiannually on July 1 and January 1 of 
each year until the full amount has been re- 
paid, the first installment to be due and 
payable on July 1, 1940, and the last install- 
ment to be due and payable on July 1, 1947, 
with the further provision that the company 
may make additional payments of not less 
than $25,000 on account of unmatured in- 
stallments of principal. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 31.88 31.20 31.70 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 58.44 58.09 60.72 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—Preferred, $1.00, quar- 
terly, payable February 19 to holders of record 
January 31. 

Northern Central.—$2.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able January 15 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 30. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 10 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 30. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Yeat- 
End Dividend, $3.00, non-voting (year-end), 
$3.00, both payable December 23 to holders of 
record December 22. 
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The increases in traffic will soon put a severe strain on the railroads. This con- 










; tinued deluge of freight will shortly be more than the present equipment is 
capable of handling. » » » The problem of moving today’s and tomorrow’s 
“ tonnage must be met, and increased capacity is the answer. By supplementing 
: your present power with Locomotive Boosters*, you can haul more tonnage 
: faster and cheaper. » » » Prepare now. Increase the hauling capacity of your 
existing equipment the economical, Booster way! 
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EXECUTIVE 


George C. Paterson, office manager 
of the operating department of the 
Southern Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been promoted, effective January 1, to 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operation, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position. 


Edward B. Greene, vice-president of 
the Toledo, Angola & Western, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, and president 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, 
Cleveland, has been elected president of 
the Lake Superior & Ishpeming, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding William G. 
Mather, who has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Mather was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on September 22, 1857, and grad- 
uated from Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., in 1877. He has been with the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company since 1878, 
serving as president from 1890 to 1933 and 
since 1933 as chairman of the board. He 
has been president of the Lake Superior & 
Ishpeming since 1896, and also served as 
president of the Munising, Marquette & 
Southeastern from 1902 until its consolida- 
tion with Lake Superior & Ishpeming in 
1924. 


Albert Shaw, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lehigh & Hudson 
River, with headquarters at Warwick, N. 
Y., has been elected president of the com- 





Albert Shaw 


pany, succeeding Morris Rutherfurd, 
who will retire at his own request on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, after 57 consecutive years 
of service with the railroad. Mr. Shaw 
was born on June 12, 1884, at Williams- 
port, Pa., and entered railway service with 
the New York Central on March 20, 1904, 
serving as rodman at Corning, N. Y. He 
left the New York Central for a similar 
position on the Reading in March, 1905, 
and the following year was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor at Tamaqua, Pa.. He 
was later appointed assistant supervisor of 
the New York division and also served in 
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the same capacity at Lansdale, Pa. Mr. 
Shaw was promoted to supervisor in Jan- 
uary, 1912, and in. July, 1920, became as- 
sistant trainmaster, being appointed joint 
assistant trainmaster at Newberry Junc- 
tion, Pa. a short time later. In May, 
1926, Mr. Shaw left the service of the 
Reading to become superintendent of the 
Lehigh & Hudson River, becoming gen- 
eral superintendent in December, 1928, the 
position he held until his appointment as 
vice-president and general manager, Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, 


Lynn L. White, whose resignation as 
vice-president of the Erie in charge of pur- 
chasing and development, effective January 


Lynn L. White 


1, to become chief operating officer of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, was announced in the 
Railway Age of December 23, was born 
at Kenwood Park, Iowa, on July 2, 1889, 
and entered railway service on March 10, 
1904, as a file clerk in the passenger de- 
partment of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. After at- 
tending business college during 1905 and 
1906, he returned to the Rock Island in 
April of the latter year as a stenographer- 
clerk in the office of the division passenger 
agent at Cedar Rapids. From 1907 to 
1918, Mr. White served successively as 
stenographer clerk, timekeeper, secretary, 
chief clerk and chief dispatcher at various 
points on the Rock Island. For a short 
time he also served as a stenographer and 
trainmaster’s clerk on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco at Enid, Okla. In February, 
1918, he became chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of the Erie at Chicago, and 
subsequently served as chief clerk to the 
general agent at Chicago, chief clerk to 
the general manager at that point and 
trainmaster at Hammond, Ind. In June, 
1922, Mr. White was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Chicago division, and in 
April, 1928, he was transferred to Hunting- 
ton, Ind., in charge ofthe Marion division, 
a newly created division consolidating the 
former Marion and Chicago divisions. He 
was advanced to assistant general manager 
of the Western district, with headquarters 
at Youngstown, Ohio, in June, 1929, and 
on September 16, 1929, he was promoted 
to assistant to the president, with. head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. In March, 


1933, he was elected also vice-president, 
with the same headquarters, and in Sep- 
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tember, 1936, he was made president of 
the Pittston Company, Dunmore, Pa, (a 
subsidiary of the Erie, operating coal min- 
ing properties). Mr. White returned to 
the Erie in October, 1938, as vice-president 
in charge of purchasing and development, 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 


OPERATING 


J. R. Branley, general superintendent 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, has been appointed general super- 
intendent, with headquarters as before at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. L. Agnew, assistant trainmaster on 
the Chicago Terminal division of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed trainmaster of 
the Atlantic division of the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines. 


J. W. Murphy, trainmaster on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at El Paso, 
Tex., has been promoted, effective Jan- 
uary 1, to assistant superintendent of the 
Los Angeles division, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Cal. succeeding E. O. 
Brown, who will retire on that date. 

D. M. Rankin, trainmaster at Welling- 
ton, Kan., has been transferred to El Paso, 
succeeding Mr. Murphy and Robert D. 
McGee, transportation inspector at Sla- 
ton, Tex., has been promoted to trainmaster 
at Wellington, relieving Mr. Rankin. 


C. C. Marchant, dispatcher on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Wausau, Wis., has been promoted, effective 
January 1, to trainmaster at La Crosse, 
Wis., succeeding George F. Hancer, 
whose promotion to assistant superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Wausau, was 
announced in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2. 


E. E. Foulks, trainmaster of the Third 
and Grand Canyon districts of the Al- 
buquerque division of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Winslow, Ariz., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Prescott, Ariz., succeed- 
ing Roy C. Kline, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Arizon division, with 
headquarters at Needles, Cal. was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
23. W.L. More, trainmaster of the First 
and Second districts of the Albuquerque 
division, has been transferred to the Third 
and Grand Canyon districts, with head- 
quarters as before at Winslow, succeeding 
Mr. Foulks and P. T. Collins, assistant to 
the general superintendent of transportation 
at Chicago, has been appointed trainmaster 
at Winslow replacing Mr. More. The 
above appointments are effective January 1. 


S. F. Ayler, assistant superintendent of 
the Alexandria, La. Terminal, of the 
Missouri Pacific, has been appointed train- 
master at Osawatomie, Kan., succeeding 
M. J. Crotty, who retired on December 1. 
J. E. Harrell, general yardmaster at Alex- 
andria, has been appointed acting assistant 
superintendent of the Alexandria Terminal, 
relieving Mr. Ayler. 


Effective January 1, A. W. Hervin, 
trainmaster of the Rocky Mountain division 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
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There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


In these days of rigid economy, don’t draw 
the line too fine and let a locomotive leave the 
roundhouse with an imperfect Arch due to 
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A single missing Arch Brick has a mighty 
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ciency of the locomotive. 
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so that locomotive efficiency will not suffer. 
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Pacific at Butte, Mont., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Trans-Missouri 
division, with headquarters at Miles City, 
Mont., succeeding A. C. Kohlhase. Mr. 
Kohlhase has been transferred to Butte, 
relieving L. K. Sorensen as superinten- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain division and 
Mr. Sorensen has been transferred to 
Tacoma, Wash., replacing F. E. Devlin, 
superintendent of the Coast division, who 
will retire on January 1. J. O’Dore, 
trainmaster at Lewistown, Mont., has been 
transferred to Butte, succeeding Mr. 
Hervin and R. A. Middleton, assistant 
trainmaster at Miles City, Mont., has been 
promoted to trainmaster at Lewistown re- 
placing Mr. O’Dore. 

Mr. Devlin was born at Kasson, Minn., 
on June 27, 1876, and entered railway 
service in October, 1892, as a telegraph 
operator on the Milwaukee, later becom- 
ing an agent. In April, 1902, he was pro- 
moted to train dispatcher and in Septem- 
ber, 1916, he was advanced to chief dis- 
patcher. Mr. Devlin was promoted to 
trainmaster in July, 1918, and in August, 
1920, he was further advanced to super- 
intendent of the Racine and Southwestern 
division, with headquarters at Beloit, Wis. 
In March, 1926, he was transferred to the 
Superior division, with headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wis., and in January, 1928, he 
was transferred to the Coast division, with 
headquarters at Tacoma, where he re- 
mained until his retirement. 


James Joseph Burns, whose retirement 
on December 1, as superintendent of the 
Dakota division of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Huron, S. 
D., was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 16, was born at Escanaba, Mich., 
on July 17, 1874, and entered railway serv- 
ice during the summers of 1888, 1889, 1890, 
as ore dock water boy for the North 
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Western at Escanaba. In August, 1891, 
he became a switchman on the North 
Western at Escanaba and in May, 1894, 
he was transferred to Ashland, Wis., later 
being promoted to brakeman and yard- 
master. In June, 1910, Mr. Burns was 
transferred to Janesville, Wis., as a yard- 
master and in March, 1913, he was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Chicago. He was 
further promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent on the Galena division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, in August, 1919, and 
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in May, 1921, he was transferred to the 
Dakota division, with headquarters at 
Huron. On February 1, 1927, Mr. Burns 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
Dakota division, with the same headquar- 
ters, the position he held until his retire- 
ment. 


J. E. Lester, trainmaster on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Slaton, Tex., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Pecos. division, with headquarters at 
Clovis, N. M., succeeding Clinton E. 
Smyer, who will retire on January 1. O. 
H. Osborn, trainmaster at San Angelo, 
Tex., has been transferred to Slaton, re- 
lieving Mr. Lester, and L. M. Olson, 
secretary to the assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, operating department, at Chicago, has 
been appointed trainmaster at San Angelo, 
replacing Mr. Osborn. 

Mr. Smyer was born at Conover, N. C., 
on October 10, 1871, and attended Con- 
cordia College. He entered railway serv- 
ice on October 10, 1887, as a flagman on 
the Southern and a year later he was 
promoted to conductor. In September, 
1892, he went with the Mexican Central 
(now part of the National Railways of 
Mexico), as a conductor and in March, 
1894, he became a brakeman on the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas. From May, 1894, 
until November, 1894, he served as a 
brakeman or conductor on various roads 
in the Southwest and in Mexico and on 
the latter date he went with the Santa Fe 
as a brakeman. Mr. Smyer was promoted 
to conductor in December, 1895, and in 
July, 1908, he was advanced to trainmaster 
on the Plains division, later being trans- 
ferred to the Western division. In Oc- 
tober, 1918, he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Pecos division, with head- 
quarters at Clovis and in January, 1930, 
he was transferred to the Arkansas River 
division, with headquarters at La Junta, 
Colo. He was later transferred to the 
Colorado division with headquarters at 
Pueblo, Colo., and in April, 1932, he re- 
turned to Clovis as superintendent of the 
Pecos division, where he remained until his 
retirement. 


TRAFFIC 


John A. Fitzgerald, division freight 
agent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted 
effective January 1, to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
a newly created position. 


A. E. Hendee, assistant general freight 
agent on the Southern, with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding R. E. Boyle, Jr., who 
has become a member of the Southern 
Classification Committee. 


James W. Switzer, whose promotion 
to passenger traffic manager of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 23, was born at Galesburg, 
Ill., on April 18, 1881, attended Knox Col- 
lege at Galesburg, and graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 1899. He entered 
railway service in 1901 as a telegraph oper- 
ator on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
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Jater holding successively the positions of 
ticket seller, city passenger agent and pas- 
senger rate clerk. Mr. Switzer was later 
appointed passenger rate clerk on the I1lj- 
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nois Central and subsequently entered the 
service of the Michigan Central as chief rate 
clerk and chief clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment at Detroit, Mich. He was promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit in November, 1917, 
and in November, 1925, he was advanced 
to general passenger agent of the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago. In 
June, 1931, Mr. Switzer was appointed 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
New York Central, Lines West, and of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Michigan Central and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, with headquarters at 
New York. On January .1, 1932, he was 
promoted to passenger traffic manager of 
the New York Central, Lines East of Buf- 
falo, and of the Michigan Central, the Big 
Four, the Ohio Central Lines and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. In 1933, Mr. Switzer 
was appointed general passenger agent of 
the New York Central system, with head- 
quarters as before at New York, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


Arthur L. Johnston, assistant general 
passenger agent on the Great Northern at 
St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to gen- 
eral passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Edmund H. Wilde, 
who will retire on January 1. 

Mr. Johnston was born in Minneapolis, 
Minn., in 1890, and entered railway service 
in 1908, in the traffic department of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
in Minneapolis. He later represented the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional at that point. In 1918, he went with 
the Great Northern in the traffic depart- 
ment at Winnipeg, Man., and later became 
city passenger agent there. In 1921, he 
was appointed traveling passenger agent at 
St. Paul and two years later he was pro- 
moted to city passenger agent in St. Paul. 
A few years later he was appointed gen- 
eral agent and in 1937, he was advanced 
to assistant general passenger agent at St. 
Paul. 

Mr. Wilde was born in New Brighton, 
Pa. on August 27, 1867, and attended 
Sewickley Academy in Pennsylvania. He 
entered railway service in 1884, on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and in 1887 he 
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The design of the Elesco exhaust steam injector permits 
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the maximum amount of exhaust steam to enter the injec- 
tor that can be condensed by the suction water. Through 


* 
Operating this automatic control the injector operates at a continu- 


ously high rate of efficiency and a low operating cost. 


More than 20,000 exhaust steam injectors have been 


Cost applied to locomotives throughout the world. 


One of 25 locomotives on the D. & R. G. W. equipped with Elesco exhaust steam injectors, which is proof of their general 
acceptance as a reliable and efficient device. 
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‘went with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern (now part of the New York 
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Central). The following year he went 
with the Missouri Pacific in the passenger 
department at St. Louis, Mo., and from 
January, 1892, to September, 1892, he 
served in the passenger department of the 
Michigan Central at Chicago. On the lat- 
ter date he became rate clerk on the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, and was subsequently 
advanced through the positions of chief 
clerk, division passenger agent, and as- 
sistant general passenger agent at that 
point. Mr. Wilde was promoted to general 
passenger agent in 1920, holding that 
position until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Carl H. Schempp, chief clerk to the 
auditor of revenues of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), has been 


promoted to assistant auditor of revenues, 


a newly created position, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arthur J. Trussell, freight claim agent 
on the St. Louis Southwestern, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., will retire on 
December 31. Mr. Trussell entered the 
service of the Cotton Belt in 1907, as sec- 
retary, with headquarters at New York, 
after 12 years previous service with various 
railroads, including the Missouri Pacific, 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. In 1920, 
he was appointed assistant to the treasurer 
at St. Louis and in June, 1932, he was 
appointed freight claim agent at that point. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Edward Alfred Harrison, architect of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago, will retire on 
January 1, 


Effective January 1, H. A. Horning, 
superintendent of buildings of the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Mich., will retire and J. E. Bebb, bridge 
engineer has been appointed assistant en- 
gineer of structures, in charge of bridges 
and buildings and with headquarters as be- 
fore at Detroit. A. B. Nies, assistant 
engineer of buildings has been appointed 
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assistant engineer in the office of the. en- 
gineer of structures, with headquarters at 
Detroit. 


Effective January 1, Carl M. Nye, 
assistant chief engineer of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
has been promoted to chief: engineer, suc- 
ceeding John R. W. Davis, who will re- 
tire on that date. 


Harry E. Jones, whose promotion, 
effective January 1, to engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the Lehigh & New 
England, with headquarters at Bethlehem, 
Pa., was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 23, was born in Terryville, 
Conn., on May 22, 1890, and graduated in 
civil engineering from Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., in 1915. Immediately follow- 
ing graduation he became a transitman for 
the city of Lebanon, Pa., and in April, 1916, 
he entered railway service as a transitman 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey at 
Allentown, Pa. Three months later he 
went with the Lehigh Valley as a transit- 
man at Buffalo, N. Y., and during the 
World War, he served in the signal corps 
of the A. E. F. After the war Mr. Jones 
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served for a time as a draftsman for the 
Weirton Steel Company at Weirton, W. 
Va., and later as a draftsman for Babcock 
& Wilcox Company at New Village, N. 
J. He re-entered railway service on Oc- 
tober 1, 1920, as a transitman on the Lehigh 
& New England and on March 1, 1926, he 
was promoted to track supervisor. Mr. 
Jones was advanced to assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, with headquarters at 
Bethlehem, on April 1, 1936, the position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


E. R. Lewis, office engineer of the 
Michigan Central, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich., and formerly principal assist- 
ant engineer of the Michigan Central, re- 
tired on December 1. Mr. Lewis was born 
at Raritan, N. J., on November 20, 1869, 
and graduated from the University of Iowa 
in 1890. He entered railway service in 
1885 as an axeman and rodman on con- 
struction on the Missouri Pacific, subse- 
quently serving as levelman and clerk in 
the timber department. He was promoted 
to division engineer in 1891 and left rail- 
road service the following year to become 
a reclamation engineer in Wyoming. He 
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was appointed division engineer on im- 
provement work on the U. S. government 
levees along the Mississippi river in 1896, 
and in 1897 was locating engineer for the 
Cape Government railways in the Cape 


Colony, South Africa. He returned to the 


United States in 1901 and was consecu- 
tively engineer in charge of construction 
of the White River railroad (now part of 
the Missouri Pacific), at Batesville, Ark., 
and engineer in charge of location and 
construction of the Fort Smith & Western 
until 1903, when he returned to the Cape 
Government railways, where he was con- 
secutively employed as location engineer 
and district engineer in charge of main- 
tenance until 1905, when he again returned 
to the United States. He was appointed 
assistant engineer of the Keweenaw Cen- 
tral (now a part of the Copper Range), 
with headquarters at Hancock, Mich., in 
1905, and in August, 1906, he was appointed 
division engineer on the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Bay City, Mich. In 
June, 1912, he was appointed assistant to 
the general manager of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, and in July, 1918, was 
promoted to chief engineer. He became 
managing editor of the Maintenance of 
Way Cyclopedia in March, 1919, and upon 
the completion of this work was appointed 
office engineer of the Michigan Central in 
March, 1921. Mr. Lewis was promoted to 
principal assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters at Detroit on January 1, 1924, and 
in June, 1933, he was appointed office en- 
gineer, the position he held until his re- 
tirement. 


OBITUARY 


Colonel A. H. Webb, former general 
superintendent on the Missouri Pacific at 
Kansas City, Mo., who retired on January 
1, 1928, as special assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Kan., died at the age 
of 89 in Wichita on December 24. 


Richard V. Taylor, former vice-presi- 


dent and general manager of the Mobile 


& Ohio, and from 1926 to 1930, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
died on December 22, at Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
Taylor was born at Newbern, N. C., on 
August 11, 1859, and attended Barton 
Academy at Mobile, Ala. He entered rail- 
way service in 1877 with the Mobile & 
Ohio as a clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment and was consecutively in the service 
of that road until the termination of 
federal control. To November 26, 1888, 
he occupied various positions in the ac- 
counting department and from that date to 
October 1, 1904, he was general auditor. 
On October 1, 1904, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager, and on February 10, 1911, 
he was elected vice-president and general 
manager. In 1918, Mr. Taylor was ap- 
pointed federal manager for the Railroad 
Administration of the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Southern Railway in Mississippi and the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern. After the ter- 
mination of federal control he served for 
a time as a commissioner of the city of 
Mobile, and on January 13, 1926, the Sen- 
ate confirmed his nomination by President 
Coolidge as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to serve a term 
expiring in 1929. 
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“LAND SERVING” ROADS: Of 1937 
highway expenditures totaling almost 2.3 
billion dollars, only 1.5 billions were paid 
by motor vehicle owners and the remainder 
(almost 700 millions) was paid by other 
taxpayers (mostly real estate owners). The 
leading editorial herein explains that the 
excuse given for levying highway taxes 
against land is that, theoretically, highways 
should add to the value of land. But, the 
editorial asks, if that be the case, why is 
it that the greatest decline in land values 
known in history has precisely paralleled 
the greatest expansion we have ever known 
in highway construction? The owners of 
real estate (farmers and home-owners) 
are being taxed to pay a large part of the 
costs of highway transportation which, 
being an economic service, ought to be 
paid for by those who use it. 

® 
RRs & REAL ESTATE, ALLIES: 
England and France are fighting together 
—not separately—because that is the effec- 
tive way for people to fight who have a 
common interest to defend. So why 
haven’t the railroads and the owners of real 
estate made common cause against putting 
so much of the cost of highway transpor- 
tation on real estate—a dishonest stratagem 
which injures both the railroads and real 
estate owners? The leading article in this 
issue suggests that the railroads ought ac- 
tively solicit the co-operation of real es- 
tate and other interests whose objective 
with respect to establishing highway trans- 
port on a basis of self-support is identical 
with their own. 

a 
COMMON vs. PRIVATE CARRI- 
ERS: The innumerable host of “little fel- 
lows” in business throughout the nation 
are absolutely dependent upon common 
carrier transportation—because they do not 
have either the traffic or the capital to pro- 
vide their own trucks and barges. And 
yet the present legal frame-work under 
which transportation is now operated han- 
dicaps the common carriers and keeps their 
rates high in comparison with the favors 
heaped upon private transportation. So, 
the “little fellows” who must use common 
carrier service are handicapped in meeting 
the competition of their big business rivals. 
Would not these “little fellows” rally to 
the preservation of common carrier service 
if a straightforward appeal were made to 
their legitimate self-interest? 

3 
SEPT. EQUIPMENT: In September, 
orders for 24,000 freight cars and 52 loco- 
motives were reported in our “equipment 
and supplies’ news columns—which is 
more cars than were ordered all last year, 
and locomotives ordered in nine months of 
this year almost reach the total for all last 
year. 

8 
RY. SERVICE IN BRITAIN: Pas- 
senger service has been drastically cur- 
tailed in England—because the maximum 
facilities are needed for freight and mili- 
tary movements (which are not too easy 
at night due to “black out” precautions). 
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A news report herein gives the details— 
indicating that dining car service has been 
abandoned entirely and that round-trip 
fares have been withdrawn (which auto- 
matically increases fares about 50 per 
cent). 

, . 
FAR NORTHWEST GAS: The I. C. 
C. has handed down a 10 to 6 decision in 
the highly competitive petroleum products 
business in the Pacific Northwest. Rail 
and truck rate reductions are permitted 
(but not as great as these competitors 
would gladly make) in order to meet the 
competition of the Columbia river and the 
threat of diversion of traffic to private 
trucks. 

9 
C. of C. REFORMING: Having had 
plenty to say in these pages about the in- 
consistent policies of Chambers of Com- 
merce in hurrahing for “private enterprise” 
while at the same time urging huge pork 
barrel expenditures on inland waterways, 
we are pleased to record the recent appeal 
made to these business groups by President 
Carey of the U. S. C. of C., urging them 
to refrain from advocacy of such federal 
expenditures. 

*® 
TRANSPORT’S SPOILED CHILD: 
iAn editor of a truck magazine (we are 
gratified to be able to report in the news 
pages herein) has recently had the temerity 
to try to give the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post a dressing down for the 
article in the popular weekly on “Freight 
Trains on the Highways.” Editor Stout 
of the Post does not enjoy having people 
not on his payroll tell him how to run his 
paper (as Brother Phillips of the O. R. C. 
could bear witness from recent experience) 
—so the truck-paper scribe was told where 
to head in. The spoiled child attitude does 
not make friends—consequently this de- 
partment’s pleasure in seeing so many evi- 
dences of it recently by all varieties of 
beneficiaries of dole-supported transport. 
The next thing these birds will be telling 
us is that they are by nature artists, and 
if they are allowed to have their way for 
just a little while longer without opposi- 
tion, they’ll promise to go back to their 
paper-hanging. 

s 
“BARRIER” BALLOON BURSTS: 
The great hullaballoo which the truck 
people have stirred up against alleged “bar- 
riers” to interstate trade was considerably 
deflated at a meeting in Denver last week 
of representatives of 10 intermountain 
states gathered to discuss these “barriers.” 
The delegates went over the whole list of 
alleged restrictive measures and the only 
one they found which looked like a possible 
obstacle to legitimate trade was some 
statutes directed against the sale of oleo. 
As for “ports of entry”—a favorite target 
of the anti-“barrier” propaganda—the dele- 
gates agreed that this device could not be 
considered a “barrier” in the absence of 
some more efficient plan for collection of 
taxes justly levied on vehicle operators to 
defray highway expenses. 
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R. R. CAPACITY: M. J. Gormley at 
the Atlantic Shippers’ Board meeting this 
week presented a study, illustrated by 
charts, in which he outlined the improve- 
ment which has taken place in railroad 
performance since 1918—which has an im- 
portant bearing on the railways’ ability to 
handle a possible emergency traffic load. 
Incidentally, the address revealed that the 
recent A. A. R. estimate of traffic increases 
the railroads could handle (25 per cent 
more with existing equipment in the exist- 
ing state of repair and 50 per cent more 
with existing equipment brought to a high 
ratio of repair) was based on the traffic 
level of several months ago. Mr. Gormley 
stated this, and then said that the A. A. R. 
estimate had been conservative because, 
since it had been made, the railroads had 
already handled an increase of 36 per cent 
in carloadings. This paper, with its inter- 
esting charts, is published in this issue. 

3 
U. P. 4-8-4’s: Fifteen more 4-8-4’s are be- 
ing delivered to the Union Pacific by Alco 
—a design which represents a further de- 
velopment of the successful power of this 
wheel arrangement acquired by the U. P. 
in 1937. The new locomotives (which are 
used in both freight and passenger serv- 
ice) are described and illustrated in an 
article in.this issue. 

@ 
HEAVING TRACK: What causes track 
heaving (i. e., excessive moisture in the 
roadbed), and the conditions which occa- 
sion the moisture’s presence and retention, 
is one of the reports from the recent 
Roadmasters’ Convention which is pub- 
lished herein. Another report (a paper by 
C. B. Bronson of the N. Y. C.) deals with 
the recent improvements in the manufac- 
ture and maintenance of rail. 

c) 
PATIENT IMPROVES: Net operating 
income in August was 54 million dollars— 
up about 9 millions over August last year. 
Percentagewise the situation of the rail- 
roads is rapidly moving upward—but their 
actual condition is still far below par, 
August net operating income being at the 
rate of only 2 per cent on the investment, 
or less (even if maintained for a whole 
year) than enough to cover fixed charges. 
Moreover, in the first 8 months of the cur- 
rent year 23 Class I railroads failed to ~ 
earn even their operating expenses and 
taxes—a condition which cannot long con- 
tinue and still have these carriers con- 
tinue to operate. 

ob 
OIL COMPANIES RAPPED: The oil 
companies have had to take a few on the 
chin at hearings of the Monopoly Commit- 
tee (“Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee”) during the past week or 10 days. 
One witness in particular went after their 
pipe line practices—urging that these be 
divorced from oil company ownership so 
they will become true common carriers. 
He also recommended that railroads be 
encouraged to reduce their rates to pipe 
line levels as a means of preventing further 
diversion of traffic to pipe lines. 
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PASSENGER CURVE IS V: The ca- 
tastrophic decline in passenger traffic and 
revenues came to an end in 1933, 1934 
showing an upturn which has since been 
maintained. Significant in this revival 
(which has occurred despite competitive 
factors being stronger than ever) has been 
the rapid development and expansion of 
streamlined, high-speed services. The lead- 
ing editorial herein points out that the 
reductions in fares have been an im- 
portant factor in this revival, of 
course, but the newer trains have been 
the decisive factor, because otherwise 
traffic would have increased relatively 
about the same on all trains, which it 
has not. This issue of Railway Age is 
given over to a factual portrayal of the 
specific new equipment and services which 
have expanded so rapidly, and with such 
heartening results. 


NEW PUBLIC INTEREST: People 
coming down to the “depot” to gape at 
train time—that is probably the stream- 
liners’ great accomplishment, the value of 
which cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. And consider the friends the rail- 
roads have made among the millions of 
good Americans, whose resources in this 
world’s goods are limited, by making avail- 
able to them luxurious coach accommoda- 
tions. These aspects of the Passenger 
Traffic Renaissance are set forth in an 
article beginning on page 554 herein. 

e 
NEW HIGH EARNINGS: Each of the 
leading streamliners in service long enough 
to provide a performance record is listed, 
beginning on page 559. Convenient statis- 
tics of consist, schedule, length of service 
and average revenue are published, with 
a clear photograph of each of these his- 
tory-making trains. 

e 
NEW HIGH SPEEDS: They go fast, 
they keep their schedules, their mileage 
per shopping is extraordinarily high and 
they are safe. So might be summarized 
the conclusions of the article on the opera- 
tion of the streamliners, which begins on 
page 578. But the operating department 
has its problems with these trains—and 
what these problems are is plainly indi- 
cated; as well as the actual performance 
of these trains in the few accidents which 
they have suffered. 

) 
NEW CUSTOMERS: Whether it is 
Smith Center, Kansas, or New York City, 
the public interest in the new trains is the 
same—and questionnaires answered by pas- 
sengers show that large numbers of the 
customers attracted by the new facilities 
would have traveled in their own auto- 
mobiles except for the modern service now 
available by rail (details, page 580). 
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NEW LIGHT WEIGHT: Only a few 
years ago, passenger train weights were 
creeping steadily up on the horsepower of 
Passenger locomotives. Trains weighing 
upward of 1,000 tons were not uncommon, 
with less than 3 hp. per ton of locomotive 
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and train weight. But light-weight rolling 
stock gave a sharp check to this tendency 
—early streamlined trains, despite their 
comparatively diminutive power plants, 
giving about 5 hp. per ton of total weight. 
Weight-saving by diminished cross-section 
and articulation was not found to be al- 
ways practicable though—and hence a shift 
back to standard-size units has occurred, 
and high-speed locomotives—both steam 
and Diesel—have developed along with 
the cars. The development in light-weight 
equipment designs is set forth (by Railway 
Age’s mechanical staff) in an article be- 
ginning on page 583 herein. 
e) 
NEW BRAKES: To stop a train at 100 
m.p.h. in the same distance as a train 
going 60 m.p.h. means that the brakes have 
nearly three times as much work to do. 
So brake-shoe bearing-areas have had to be 
increased and devices have been developed 
to minimize the danger of sliding wheels 
when heavy braking is done, and various 
expedients are being tried to get away 
from applying braking pressure to wheel- 
rims (Details, page 585). 
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NEW TRACK STANDARDS: Poor- 
riding track just doesn’t go with high-speed 
service—and so improved track conditions 
have had to go right along with the intro- 
duction of the streamliners. The problems 
which the maintenance men have had to 
face (and have largely solved) are dis- 
cussed in an article on page 589. 


NEW SIGNALS: Additional aspects in 
automatic block signals and at interlock- 
ings, more adequate grade crossing pro- 
tection, centralized train control and cab 
signaling—these are some of the important 
contributions which the signaling frater- 
nity has made to the streamlined era on 
the railways, as related in further detail 
on page 591 et seq. herein. 
2 
THEFT DECLINES: Swiping freight 
from the railroads continues to be a de- 
creasingly profitable and an increasingly 
hazardous means of livelihood, thanks to 
the growing efficiency of the railway 
sleuths. In the first half of 1939 thievery 
from the railroads was down 24 per cent 
from the first half of last year. 
9 

R. R. CAPACITY: The railroads are 
in far better shape to handle possible 
emergency loads than the public has a right 
to expect, after starving them for 10 years. 
Such, in substance, was the contention of 
J. L. Beven, Illinois Central president, in 
a Chicago speech this week. Granting 
that there are “certain deficiencies in roll- 
ing stock,” Mr. Beven gave assurance that 
the railroads will quickly protect any situa- 
tion which may arise in this sphere. He 
emphasized also the fact (see the news 
pages herein for details) that railroad 
capacity, except for rolling stock, has not 
declined—so that comparatively limited 
outlays, combined with greatly improved 
efficiency, can bring the roads up to as 
high, or higher, quantity performance as 
any yet attained. 
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STATISTICS AS PUBLICITY: A 
railroad advertisement which discusses the 
fuel consumption per unit of traffic and 
other such statistics is just so much waste 
of scanty railroad funds in the opinion of 
an insurance company executive who ad- 
dressed the Atlantic Shippers’ Board last 
week (reported in the news pages in this 
issue). He suggested also that the rail- 
roads are unduly timid about disclosing 
the facts about the train service working 
rules—and urged that the situation be 
brought out into the light of day where 
the public can decide the issue on its 
merits. A case of put up or shut up, so 
to speak. 

38 
SENATE L. C. L. PROBE: Complete 
details on every package car terminated in 
each of 35 cities during the October 1-7 
week—the route the car took and the 
weight of its lading—have been ordered 
by the I. C. C. from the railroads serving 
those cities. The information is going to 
be turned over to the Senate committee 
which is investigating l.c.l., forwarding and 
express practices. We have heard that 
some of the railroad people are trying to 
get the Senators to put off this l.c.l. in- 
quiry on the ground, among other things, 
that operating officers are fully occupied 
with more pressing business at present. 
Senator Reed. isn’t much impressed with 
this plea but anyhow he “will talk it over 
with Burt.” 

» 
DARK PLOT EXPOSED: One Orvis, 
a traffic consultant (whatever that is), 
appeared before the Monopoly Committee 
last week and turned the railroads in for 
an alleged plot to recapture the oil com- 
panies’ business from the trucks. A das- 
tardly scheme indeed—just the sort of 
thing a lot of official and free-lance critics 
are constantly lambasting the railroads for 
not doing. Anyhow, the story appears to 
be just one of those happy ideas which 
never pan out—as President Pelley of the 
A. A. R. explained to the press following 
the disclosures of Informer Orvis. 

e) 
BUS NET UP 55%: Net operating 
revenues of intercity bus lines in the first 
quarter of the current year totaled 325 
thousand dollars, as against 210 thousand 
in the first quarter of 1938. Operators in 
five of the nine regions reported deficits 
in the first quarter. 

=) 
OUR TRAFFIC “BOX”: This week’s 
installment in the series on “What Will 
the Traffic Bear?” will be found in the 
news pages—the exigencies of our special 
issue on progress in the passenger depart- 
ment making it impossible for the article 
to appear in its customary location. The 
story told this week is that of the shippers 
who are defenders of the status quo, be- 
cause they are getting more out of it than 
they have coming to them. Passenger 
service and rates have been “streamlined” 
to good effect. Maybe merchandise serv- 
ice’s turn will come soon—anyhow it is as 
much, or more, a “problem child” than 
passenger service ever was. 
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WHERE TRAFFIC IS BEST: There 
are rather startling differences in the pres- 
ent upsurge in traffic. Compared to a year 
ago, ore loadings are up 105 per cent, 
while merchandise is up only 3 per cent. 
By regions, the differences are, of course, 
not as great—but they are pretty striking, 
at that. For instance, in the Southwest 
loadings in September were only 4 per cent 
above last year, while in the Northwestern 
and Allegheny areas the traffic rise was 
29 per cent. Other similar comparisons 
are given in an editorial herein. 
e 
$OVIETIST$ & NATS$I$: The ribald 
guffaws of some of the alleged business 
“conservatives” at the discomfiture of our 
local Reds and Nazis upon the alliance of 
Hitler and Stalin would turn into grim- 
ances of chagrin if they could stand to look 
at themselves in a mirror. The leading 
editorial herein is meant to be a looking- 
glass for such birds. If the business in- 
terests which support the socialistic lobby- 
ing outfits, the Highway Users Confer- 
ence and the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, had as much gumption as Adolf 
and Joe they would admit that they don’t 
belong in the “conservative” camp at all. 
Practically speaking, they are out-and-out 
“state-ists’—working for the overthrow 
of the system of private enterprise; foster- 
ing (and with considerable success) the 
same economic conditions in America which 
Adolf and Joe have foisted on Europe. 
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FORMULA FOR 4MANSHIP: A 
supervisor may be a whiz in handling men 
and in conducting his operations efficiently 
and still be a failure, if he does not realize 
that his baliwick is not an end in itself 
but merely one part of a large organiza- 
tion—such in effect was the pointed ad- 
vice given by L. W. Baldwin to the me- 
chanical department supervisory officers 
in an address reported herein. Where em- 
ployees seem indifferent to the railroads’ 
political handicaps, said Mr. Baldwin, that 
fact is evidence of failure on the part of 
their superiors to perform their educa- 
tional function. 

® 
OIL CROWD DOLE PARTY: The 
oil crowd held a session this week in New 
York for the benefit of professional and 
governmental friends who share its social- 
istic aims for the transportation industry— 
i.e, more and more transportation facili- 
ties at the expense of general taxpayers, 
and less and less by private enterprise. 
These gentlemen have a new gag——name- 
ly that the government ought to build 
more and stronger roads at the taxpayers’ 
expense on account of “national defense.” 
(Just as if the national defense were not 
served by the railroads who ask no doles 
on that account.) 

@ 
UNDERSTATEMENT DEPT.: “Bus- 
iness Week” reports that “truckers have 
been organizing to do aggressive lobbying.” 
It also tells of a manufacturer donating 
vehicles to be raffled off “in a legal man- 
ner,” the proceeds of which were used for 
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“building fires under legislatures.” So 
that’s how the truckers use money to in- 
fluence legislatures. In our naive way we 
had supposed they spent it to “retain” 
as “counsel” such legislators as are lawyers 
and are not averse to diluting their states- 
manship with a little professional service 
here and there. 
® 


FOSTERING TRANSPORT 
WASTE: When truckers make below- 
cost back-haul rates to take carload traffic 
away from the railroads, they actually go 


below the railroad rates while appearing 


only to “meet” them—because their mini- 
mums are lower and they donate pick-up 
and delivery. This fact is shown by spe- 
cific examples in the installment on “What 
Will the Traffic Bear?” in this issue—and 
the question is raised as to when the 
authorities to whom the “public interest” 
is intrusted are going to wake up and 
regulate transportation in that interest, 
instead of using their powers so lacka- 
daisically that they promote, rather than 
discourage, wastefulness in transportation. 
® 
HIGH COURT TAKES R. I. CASE: 
The Supreme Court has noted “probable 
jurisdiction” in the case of U. S. vs. Low- 
den, et al—which in common talk means 
that the court will play Solomon in the 
row between the I. C. C. and the Rock 
Island, to decide whether the former can 
hitch a lot of stipulations (of a kind not 
given to it in the statute) onto an order 
permitting a consolidation of the C. R. I. 
& G. with the C. R. I. & P. What the 
I. C. C. did was to okay the consolidation, 
provided the Rock Island would, among 
other things, give dismissal pay to all em- 
ployees who lost out. If the Commission 
can get away with “provideds” like this, 
not authorized under the statute, some peo- 
ple feel that the sky will be the only limit 
to its power. 
=) 


EQUIPMENT: Orders for over 4,000 
freight cars and inquiries for another 4,500 
are reported in the news pages in this 
issue—likewise orders for about 120,000 
tons of rail and 20 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. Considerable foreign business also 
has found its way into American plants. 
® 

CREPE HANGERS CHASED: There 
is nothing in the railroad picture today to 
justify the gloom which has permeated the 
business for the past ten years. Long-haul 
freight business can be kept on the rails (or 
won back to them) by providing the right 
rates and service; and passenger service 
has its encouraging possibilities too. Such 
is the message C. E. Johnston gave the 
Western Railway Club this week and which 
we report herein. The speech was no mere 
whistling past the graveyard either—be- 
cause the speaker faced the facts. He didn’t 
say that conditions would correct them- 
selves automatically, but he indicated how 
they may be attacked successfully, by those 
with the gumption to shake the lead out of 
their feet. 


HYDRAULIC LOCO. DRIVE: A 
Diesel switcher employing hydraulic trans- 
mission has been given a try-out at several 
points during recent months—and a detailed 
description of it (with photographs) ap- 
pears elsewhere in these pages. In one 
test the 400-hp., 70-ton locomotive took 
300 tons on a 5 per cent grade—starting, 
accelerating, stalling, holding and re-start- 
ing. 
@ 

ORVIS AGAIN CHARGES PLOT: 
Counsel for two of the big oil companies 
appeared this week before the Monopoly 
Committee and substantiated the statement 
made by President Pelley of the A. A. R. 
to the effect that no agreement was made 
between the railroads and the oil companies 
to eliminate trucking of oil. The charge 
to this effect was made by one Orvis, a 
“traffic consultant’—and this week he 
mounted the stand and again insisted that 
the agreement had been entered into and 
had been carried out. 


c) 

NOVEL GAG WINS BUS PERMIT: 
‘A new transcontinental bus line has got 
I. C. C. authority to operate, despite the 
admitted adequacy of existing lines to 
handle all the business offered. The new 
line gives free meals (up to certain low 
maximums) ; it tosses in pillows free—and 
hauls its customers for slightly less money 
than the standard bus lines do. The opera- 
tors argue that, by telling the prospect how 
much his trip will cost him (food and all) 
they are giving a new class of service for 
customers “formerly served solely by so- 
called ‘share-expense’ or ‘wildcat’ automo- 
bile operators”—and the I. C. C. strings 
along with them. Mr. Eastman dissented 
with some pretty pointed arguments (see 
news pages herein)—one being that this 
carrier is, in effect, a pick-and-chooser. 


® 
TOUGH ENGINEERING JOB: A 
mean engineering job—hoisting under 
heavy traffic a passenger bridge over plat- 
form tracks at the busy Harrisburg pas- 
senger station, the bridge being framed 
around the train shed trusses—has recently 
been completed by the Pennsylvania. The 
job was necessary to provide greater clear- 
ance over the tracks because of electrifica- 
tion. Other complications were involved— 
and how the engineering department sur- 
mounted them is set forth in an illustrated 
article in this issue. 
2 

PSGR. DEPT. PLAINT: Eastern pas- 
senger men like the 2-cent one-way rate; 
present tariffs are so complex they are 
hampering ticket-sellers in effective sales- 
manship; and passenger fare increases have 
promoted bus prosperity rather than rail- 
road prosperity. Don’t shoot us, Mr. 
Reader—those are not our opinions, but 
those of a passenger traffic man to whom 
we have afforded the hospitality of our 
pages elsewhere in this issue. Read what 
he has to say and, if you don’t agree, we'll 
provide just as much space for the state- 
ment of the other side of the case. 
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What 


4 frees railroads were the only 


major form of transportation, 
regulating interstate commerce meant 
regulating the railroads and nothing 
else. 


But today, when railroads are only 
part of a transportation industry, there 
is before Congress a carefully worked 
out legislative program designed to 
correct some of the existing inequali- 
ties in that industry. 


The general attitude of Congress has 
been constructive. So has the general 
attitude of railroad employes. One of 
the nation’s largest farm organizations 
has gone on record in favor of these 
laws. 


The opposition has come largely from 
groups with special interests, who con- 
tend that the changes proposed would 








the Square Thing to Do? 


be unfair to other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


Now let’s see about that: 


What is unfair about asking a whole 
industry to abide by the same rules? 


The railroads paid for the building of - 


their own “superhighways” of steel— 
they pay out of their own pockets to 
maintain them—and they pay taxes on 
them. 


What other form of transportation 
does these three things? 


River barges and boats operate over 
channels provided for them with tax- 
payers’ money at a cost of from 
$100,000 to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per mile — several times what it 
costs a railroad to build an average 
mile of line. 





And these channels are maintained at 
an annual cost to taxpayers which far 
exceeds the cost to railroads of main- 
taining an average mile of railroad. 
Barges and boats pay nothing for the 
use of these channels. 


Commercial carriers on the highways 
do pay something toward the cost of 
the roads they use—but they use the 
same roads as 25,000,000 passenger 
cars whose owners pay most of the 
cost of building and maintaining the 
highways. 


This is said not in criticism but as a 
fact which has a bearing on the com- 
petition the railroads are called on to 
meet. 


So we come back to the basic question: 
Is it fair to ask part of an industry to 
work under rules which do not apply 
to all parts alike? 
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U. S. LOSING THE WAR?: The war 
in Europe is a fight of economically and 
politically free peoples against the “state- 
ism” of Germany. The only excuse there 
is for the Allies’ fighting is to keep poli- 
cies of “stateism” from encroaching on 
countries where a large measure of eco- 
nomic and political freedom still remain. 
The United States, in order to defend 
economic and political liberty, doesn’t have 
to send armies to Europe—because we 
have got an enemy army of stateism’s 
adherents within our own country. The 
leading editorial names some of the Amer- 
ican disciples of the economic way of life 
exemplified in Europe by the German gov- 
ernment—and says that, unless we can lick 
these birds, we will lose the battle the 
Allies are fighting whether we join them 
or not. 

»® 
CAR SHORTAGE: The statement on 
car surpluses and shortages by the Car 
Service Division for the second half of 
September discloses scattering shortages 
here and there, which add up to a daily 
average of 721. This is the first report 
which has recorded any shortages what- 
soever since the second half of July, 1937, 
when a daily average shortage of 51 was 
reported. 

e 
AUTO RATE PROBE: The Commis- 
sion is not going to content itself in its 
inquiry into rates on automobiles with the 
testimony of the interested carriers, but is 
going to satisfy its curiosity by filling out 
the picture with its own investigations. 
Take a look at the report of the Boston 
hearing in this inquiry (published herein) 
if you want to get a general idea of 
what’s up—also there are a couple of cases 
of auto dealers having to pay railroad 
rates when they got their cars by other 
means of transportation. 

* 
MORE CURIOSITY NEEDED: 
Trustee Lyford of the N. Y. 0. & W.— 
who knows the problems of the mechanical 
department supervisor because he was one 
himself not so many years ago—talked to 
the locomotive maintenance men at their 
Chicago meeting last week on the quali- 
fications of a successful supervisor. And 
the No. 1 quality he emphasized was 
curiosity—curiosity, for instance, as to why 
a job is done one way and not another. 
Other helpful hints for men who hope to 
make their mark in this phase of railroad 
work are given in the report of the meet- 
ing, published elsewhere herein. 

9 
BUM CARS BEING USED?: At the 
meeting of the car department officers in 
Chicago last week (reported herein) D. J. 
Sheehan, s. m. p., C. & E. L, cited a num- 
ber of specific cases where loading and 
interchange rules are not being adhered 
to; many cars have recently been restored 
to service which are not suited for handling 
the commodities they are assigned to. Vice- 
President Gurley of the Santa Fe con- 
gratulated the car department men for 
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their frankness in discussing their prob- 
lems—and Leroy Kramer of General Amer- 
ican made some pointed observations on 
what the railroads must do to meet truck 
competition. 
® ‘ 
CAR TRUCKS TESTED: Extensive 
tests on 12 different types of freight car 
trucks have been completed by A. A. R. 
engineers and their findings will be made 
known early in the new year. Each truck 
was given separate tests, hooked up with 
elaborate recording devices, in actual serv- 
ice under a freight car at speeds up to 85 
m. p. h. Impact on track was also re- 
corded, as well as the behavior of the 
truck itself. Purpose of tests is to de- 
termine characteristics required for trucks 
which are to be operated at high speeds. 
® 


JULY ACCIDENTS: In spite of a con- 
siderable increase in traffic over last year, 
railroad fatalities in July were less than 
in July, 738. Injuries, however, increased 
about 9 per cent. 

2 
GULF MERGER: In okaying the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern-Mobile & Ohio merger 
this week, the Commission made an amend- 
ment to its “official” wholesale consolida- 
tion plan—transferring the G. M. & N. 
from the A. C. L. (to which it is assigned 
in the “official” plan) to the C. & N. W. 
The “official” plan will go out the window 
if S. 2009 is enacted, and the Commis- 
sion has indicated that the feeble hand of 
its moribund “plan” will not be allowed 
to stop a merger, otherwise found in the 
public interest. 

=) 
CAN’T QUIT TALKING SAFETY: 
Railroad safety supervisors, attending the 
National Safety Congress at Atlantic City 
last week, got so interested that they 
could not stop at the end of one day’s 
discussion, as scheduled, so they continued 
on for another day. The report of this 
meeting (giving practical suggestions for 
still further improving the railroads’ amaz- 
ing safety performance) appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

3 
BUSES CONTINUE LEAD OVER 
RRs: The buses hauled 13 per cent more 
passengers and took in. 15 per cent more 
revenues in July of this year than in July, 
1938—while the railroads strung along with 
an increase of about 10 per cent in passen- 
gers and 9 per cent in revenues. 

) 
MORE THAN THE W. P. A.: A lot 
of people seem to think that the function 
of a railroad is not primarily to provide 
economical transportation, but rather to 
make local jobs and pay local taxes. And 
if you don’t believe that statement, just 
turn to the news pages herein and read 
some of the objections which local inter- 
ests are putting up against revamping the 
M. & St. L. After all, not even the 
W. P. A. is expected both to make jobs 
and pay taxes. 
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HANK THE TRUCK LOVER: May- 
be Agricultural Secretary Hank Wallace 
as a youth was bumming a ride on a train 
and some shack threw him off. Something 
like that must have happened anyhow, 
because the pious fellow never misses a 
chance to work off his grudge against the 
railroads and his enthusiasm for their 
rivals. 

® 
LATEST EVIDENCE: Hank made a 
speech in San Francisco this week in 
which he hollered about truck weight lim- 
its and ports of entry—using arguments 
which might have been lifted from the 
propaganda issued by the Highway Users 
Conference. (We do not suggest that 
the speech actually did come from the 
conference though, because Hank has 
enough stooges doing truck propaganda on 
his own departmental payroll so as not 
to need any outside help for that kind of 
work.) 

a 
NO WAR BOOM?: This country is not 
likely to get enough business from the 
European belligerents to create a run-away 
business boom—so Samuel O. Dunn told 
the New York Railroad Club in an address 
last week, which is abstracted in the news 
pages herein. If we want real prosperity 
in this country, therefore, it will have to 
be achieved the hard way—that is by 
adopting policies which history shows will 
help business and discarding those which 
history shows will hurt it. There is no 
danger of the railroads “breaking down” 
in war if the government will give them 
a chance to earn a living in time of peace— 
but it is mighty poor preparation for war 
(which requires efficient economic func- 
tioning) to try to ruin mass-transportation, 
which a few New Dealers and a great 
many hypocritical business men are en- 
deavoring to do. 

* 
COAL AS A CUSTOMER: The coal 
trade is a much better customer of the 
railroads than vice-versa—and maybe the 
carriers are just a wee bit short-sighted 
in fostering motive power which burns fuel 
transported by pipe-line and barge. Such 
was the warning sounded at the meeting 
of the fuel officers and traveling engineers 
in Chicago last week by a spokesman for 
the coal industry and reported elsewhere 
herein. 

® 
TRUST-BUSTING THE A. A. R.: 
Whether the railroads are in cahoots to 
prevent the establishment of through routes 
and joint rates with motor carriers—and, if 
so, whether such ganging up is agin’ the 
law—is a question which will now be de- 
termined by the courts. Trust Buster 
Thurman (“Folk Lore”) Arnold has filed 
a complaint alleging such illegalities by the 
railroads and A. A. R. President Pelley 
“welcomes a suit of this character” to find 
out just what the law is. Buster Arnold 
is not trying to put anybody in storage— 
the suit is a civil one (in the legal as well 
as the society sense of the term). 
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PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF!: 
The old gag during the last war had it 
that an army officer was such by grace 
of God, while he was a gentleman by act 
of Congress. The latter is the only quali- 
fication seemingly that makes General 
Schley, head of the Army Engineers, an 
expert on transportation—but the old boy 
has been sounding off on the latter, calling 
for a large extension of waterway facili- 
ties. He is worried also about a possible 
inadequacy of railroad facilities—blandly 
ignoring the fact that if the latter fear be 
justified, then he and his blinking barges 
are largely to blame for that condition. 
The leading article herein cites Army tes- 
timony on the miserable state of the na- 
tional defense, and then asks how a bunch 
of government bunglers. who can’t even 
do their own job competently can have the 
brass to suggest government operation as 
any cure for railroad difficulties. 

@ 
OPEN A. A. R. MEETINGS?: Why 
not abandon some of the secrecy surround- 
ing A. A. R. member road meetings, and 
let the public and the press in on them? 
Sounds revolutionary, but the suggestion 
has been made before—and it was pressed 
with some vigor at the meeting of the A. 
A. R. directors in Washington last week. 
Proponents point out that open meetings 
are held by many business associations— 
bankers and insurance people for instance; 
yes, and truckers too. 

ee. 
CONTRACT CARRIERS THUMPS: 
Contract truckers have had notice served 
on them that, after all, they are sub- 
ject to regulation—and that maybe the 
I. C. C. is going to take away some of the 
privileges which have enabled them to offer 
such severe competition to common car- 
riers. Mr. Eastman wrote a concurring 
opinion, even stronger in his concern for 
the common carrier, and Commissioner Lee 
dissented, indicating that the common car- 
rier’s plight is little or no skin off his 
nose. 

® 
WORDS DON’T MAKE FRIENDS: 
Not primarily in what you say about your 
railroad in advertising, addresses and other 
public pronouncements—but in what your 
employees do in their thousands of daily 
contacts with the public, lies the secret of 
successful public relations. Such, in sub- 
stance, is the advice of the chief public 
relations officer of the company which, of 
all large businesses, has perhaps been the 
most successful in this field (we mean, of 
course, the Bell Telephone Company). This 
analysis was presented at the C. & O. pub- 
lic relations meeting (reported in the news 
pages herein)—they certainly had a galaxy 
of talent on their program. 

8 
THAT DAMNED DITCH AGAIN: 
President Roosevelt has announced that he 
Is reviving negotiations with Canada on 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. Here- 
tofore, one of the principal stumbling 
blocks in the way of this colossal fraud 
on the taxpayers (and more sand in the 
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journal boxes of the railroads) has been 


the opposition of Premier Mitchell Hep- 
burn of Ontario. Reports from the Do- 
minion indicate that the redoubtable Mitch 
is showing signs of wabbling—so, of 
course, the gimme boys among the ship- 
pers are up to their tricks again, like a 
bunch of ornery school-kids the minute the 
teacher leaves the room. 
@ 
“SAVINGS” IN AUTO RATES: 
Automobile dealers (and purchasers of 
automobiles) pay railroad freight rates to 
the manufacturer, as a general rule, even 
when the cars are shipped out in tows or 
on truck-aways. When cars are towed, 
or driven from the factory the practice is 
to disconnect speedometers, so purchasers 
will not get wise to the fact that the “new” 
car they think they are getting is second- 
hand goods. These and some more of the 
savory and unsavory practices indulged in 
by car dealers are divulged in the report 
herein of the hearings the I. C. C. is hold- 
ing into automobile transport questions. 
e@ 


TRAINLOAD RATES ABLY 
ARGUED: Trainload rates are a logical 
consequence of any attempt to divide traffic 
among transportation competitors on a 
basis of their comparative economy—and 
proponents of this realistic approach to 
many railroad perplexities will enjoy the 
report (on the news pages herein) of 
Elmer Smith’s argument of the crucial 
black strap case before the I. C. C. An 
amusing sidelight on the affair was a col- 
loquy which developed between a petro- 
leum attorney who horned in on the case 
and three of the commissioners, who got 
the fellow into a corner in his defense 
of some of the big oil producers’ special 
privileges. The behavior of Commissioner 
Alldredge in this proceeding was rather 
interesting, as have been some of his re- 
cent decisions. 

8 
N. R. O. I. AT 2%: For the first nine 
months of the current year the railroads 
earned 355 millions of net railway operat- 
ing income (at the annual rate of 1.9 per 
cent on their investment). This was about 
150 millions more than they rung up in the 
first three-quarters of 1938, but, it wasn’t 
much more than half what they were tak- 
ing in back in 1930. 

i) 
TRUCK TRAFFIC ZOOMS: In Sep- 
tember the over-the-road truckers did 28 
per cent more business than in September, 
1938. The biggest increases came in mer- 
chandise traffic, in iron and steel and in 
automobiles. 

e) 
SHORT LINES GET BIG RE- 
CRUITS: -Two Class I roads, the Rio 
Grande and the M. & St. L., have joined 
the Short Line Association, it was an- 
nounced at the meeting of that body last 
week at Kansas City (reported herein). 
Although they are large roads, many of 
their problems are similar to those of the 
short lines—hence the affiliation, it was ex- 
plained. 
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‘oughly explored in a paper 


CHAMPIONS FREE ENTERPRISE: 
In the Pope’s encyclical issued last week 
was this significant statement: “If in fact 
the State lays claim to and directs private 
enterprises, these, ruled as they are by 
delicate and complicated internal principles 
which guarantee and assure the realization 
of their special aims, may be damaged to 
the detriment of the public good. .. .” 


2 
BUSTED BY TAXES: The Jersey 
Central has filed under the federal bank- 
ruptcy statute—reason extortionate taxes 
by the state of New Jersey, whose taxing 
authorities levy on the railroads the most 
notoriously heavy imposts of any state in 
the union while they let competing trucks 
get off for next to nothing. 

% 
OPEN SLEEPERS TO GO: The 
present type of sleeping car, where privacy 
is secured only by a curtain, and toilet 
amenities are located down the aisle, is 
going to be allowed to die a natural death. 
New sleepers to be built by Pullman are 
all to be of the private-room variety, it 
was announced last week at the passenger 
officers’ convention, reported herein. 

3 
PASSENGER CAR TRENDS: The 
new type of passenger cars—materials, 
design, trucks, brakes, lighting—are thor- 
(abstracted 
herein) by Pullman’s Peter Parke. 

& 
B. & B. PROBLEMS: Strengthening 
old bridges to meet modern traffic demands, 
modernizing old railroad buildings, main- 
taining glazing, uses of preframed timber, 
shop roof maintenance—these are some of 
the practical problems discussed in B. & B. 
meeting papers, reported in this issue. 


3 
WHENCE ECONOMIC  PROG- 
RESS?: What makes cheaper ways of 


producing things, and thus keeps the stand- 
ard of living of the people on the rise? 
What else except private enterprise—men 
willing to take long chances with new 
methods and new ideas? .But just take 
all chance of profit from these ventures 
away, and the effort to try new ideas stops 
—and so does progress and the standard of 
living. Two widely separated observers 
(Wendell Willkie, the utility executive, and 
H. Gordon Selfridge, the London depart- 
ment store owner) made significant state- 
ments this week on the state of life-giving 
private enterorise. “The opportunity to 
achieve and show results has been elimin- 
ated all over the world. .. . We are getting 
to the position where everyone will be on 
salary and enterprise will be abandoned,” 
said Merchandiser Selfridge. Mr. Willkie 
said that our 10,000,000 idle would be re- 
turned to work if restrictions were removed 
from the free flow of capital. Economists 
have observed that the cheapest wages 
paid to capital occurs in the gold-mining 
business, because in that business there 
exists at least the chance of hitting the 
jackpot, and that chance induces capital to 
work for low average wages. 
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COMRADE FRED HORNER: F. C. 
Horner, amiable associate of the National 
Highway Users’ Conference, has come out 
with loud praises for the “Toll Roads and 
’ Free Roads” bill of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The leading editorial herein dem- 
onstrates that this report of the Roads Bu- 
reau advances a policy which at bottom is 
thoroughly communistic. Highway trans- 
portation is to be paid for (if these un- 
confessed socialists have their way), not 
by the users but by taxes and by expro- 
priation of private property; and super- 
highways are to be built, despite clear evi- 
dence that users do not want them enough 
to pay for them, and the taxpayers can 
cough up, like it or not. Being on the pay- 
roll of Big Business doesn’t automatically 
make a man a friend of the American sys- 
tem of free private enterprise—as Mr. 
Horner so well demonstrates. 

S) 
BEST EARNINGS SINCE ’30: The 
railroads did better in September, from a 
standpoint of both gross and net earnings, 
than they have done in any September since 
1930. The record is the more remarkable 
because August was far from a record- 
breaker, and October promises to surpass 
September ; and should show the best gross 
and net for any month since 1930. Other 
significant figures of the traffic upturn are 
summarized in a short editorial in this 
issue. 

9 
BLOOD FROM A TURNIP: A judge 
with a bankrupt railroad in his charge can- 
not authorize the carrier to abandon un- 
profitable services which are depleting its 
meager resources. Instead, the railroad 
has got to worry along until it gets its 
abandonment permission (if any) from the 
state regulatory authorities, just as if it 
had plenty of money with which to indulge 
its penchant for philanthropy. Believe it 
or not, that’s the law—the Supreme Court 
has just said so in a case decided against 
the New Haven. 

® 
WHO IS “THE PUBLIC”?: A com- 
mittee of 12 has been named under the 
federal Wages and Hours Law to decide 
whether or not the wages of 100,000 rail- 
road employees, allegedly paid less than 
40 cents an hour, should be boosted. Mem- 
bership of the committee is evenly divided 
among railway management, the railway 
labor organizations and “the public.” We 
suggest a look at the list of “the public” 
representatives (given on the news pages 
herein). Three are pedagogues — one of 
them being Dean Spencer of Chicago Uni- 
versity, a gentleman who, as a referee for 
the Adjustment Board, established a con- 
siderable reputation for liberality with rail- 
road money. The fourth “public” member 
is a lawyer, and one of the three peda- 
gogues is a gentleman of color. Appar- 
ently people who ship and receive freight 
do not qualify as “public” in the New Deal 
estimation. 

e 
BARGING IN: The hold-him-while-we- 
kick-him boys are ganging up on the IIli- 
nois Central and the Missouri Pacific in 
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their effort to secure authority for train- 
load rates on molasses between New Or- 
leans and Peoria. As related in last week’s 
issue, an association of river carriers and 
a big oil corporation (both of which are 
engaged in transportation on a trainload 
basis) appeared in opposition to the rail- 
roads’ petition; and now that gang of 
transportation socialists calling themselves 
the Mississippi Valley Association, has 
asked (and received) permission to horn 
in on the proceedings. 


ROOMS ON SLEEPERS: The pop- 
ularity of the various classes of private 
room accommodations provided by the 
Pullman Company is evidenced by the fact 
that such facilities are running at 75 per 
cent occupancy, despite the rapidity with 
which new facilities of this kind are being 
provided. 

a 
THE 400’s: The North Western’s new 
streamlined “400” trains are described in 
detail in an illustrated article in this issue. 
With a livery of brilliant yellow and dark 
green and novel interior treatment, the new 
train is a distinctive job. 

3 
NO PORT TIE-UP: The A. A. R. 
isn’t going to let any war traffic jam Amer- 
ican ports. Carrying out plans which were 
laid while the embargo lifting was still 
being debated in Congress, the Car Service 
Division has appointed G. C. Randall to 
head up a port traffic division, with head- 
quarters at 30 Vesey street, New York. 

@ 


I. C. C.’\s NO-FIRE POWER: Wheth- 
er the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has been given no direct authority 
in the law to tell the railroads who they 
may hire or fire, can nevertheless acquire 
such power indirectly by a no-fire proviso 
on a merger permit—is a question now be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The I. C. C. 
(with four members dissenting) authorized 
the C. R. I. & P. to lease the C. R. I. & G, 
provided it did not let out the accounting 
help of the latter road. The R. I. says 
the I. C. C. exceeded its authority (and 
a federal district court agrees), but the 
Attorney General’s office says different. 
The case was argued before the nine ven- 
erables this week (reported in the news 
pages in this issue). 
es 

SHIPPERS SUPPORT A. A. R.: The 
shippers’ boards, meeting in Chicago last 
week, went along with the pleas of Judge 
Fletcher and A. F. Cleveland of the A. 
A. R., in opposing hearings at the present 
time on Senate Resolution 146 (the for- 
warder and l.c.l. probe), but not until after 
some discussion which was not entirely pro. 
One shipper spokesman questioned the rail- 
roads’ findings on the co-ordinator’s mer- 
chandise report, contending that the car- 
riers had never explained why they be- 
lieved the recommendations therein to be 
impractical—and that lack of a complete 
statement from the railroads “is at the root 
of the present 1. c. 1. investigations.” The 
shippers also agreed on changes the rail- 
roads want in S. 2009. 


L.C.L. PROBE SIDETRACKED: 
Railroad executives, who contended that 
the carriers are too busy handling the up- 
turn in business to devote any time at pres- 
ent to the Senate investigation into for- 
warder and l.c.l. traffic, have won a stay 
in these proceedings. This disclosure was 
made last week by Senator Clyde Reed, 
whose baby this investigation is. It is ex- 
pected now that the probe will take siding, 
allowing the general transportation bill, 
S. 2009, to proceed ahead of it, and that 
it will not go forward until S. 2009 has 
cleared the block. 

e) 
PASSENGER FATALITIES: While 
1938 was in many respects a banner year 
for railroad safety, the record in the case 
of passengers killed was not so good, being 
in fact less favorable than in any year 
since 1929. An analysis of 1938 accident 
statistics is published elsewhere herein. 

3 
HOW COMPETE WITH 
TRUCKS?: It costs railroads between 10 
and 20 cents per 100 lb. to carry a particu- 
lar traffic for which trucks are competing 
—and which it costs the trucks over 35 
cents per 100 lb. to move. The present 
rail rate is 25 cents and the trucks want 
to go below their costs to “meet” this rate 
(actually cutting under it because trucks 
offer free C. and D.). The “practical,” 
as opposed to the “theoretical,” solution of 
this problem is the subject of this week’s 
article on “What Will the Traffic Bear?” 

8 
DEADHEADING KAYOED: Drastic 
curtailment in the issuance of both card 
and trip passes is going into effect on the 
Eastern roads at the beginning of the new 
year (details in the news pages herein). 
The principal reduction is going to be in 
free commutation—commuter passes are 
not going to be issued by the railroads to 
persons not in their own employ. 

3 
DRIVE FOR L. C. L. TRAFFIC: 
The Pennsylvania and eight other Eastern 
railroads have received Fourth Section re- 
lief from the I. C. C. to permit them to 
meet forwarder competition. The Pennsy 
points out that the forwarders are picking- 
and-choosing, not only their traffic but the 
points they serve, leaving the railroads to 
handle the less-desirable and less-remun- 
erative business. Improvements in railroad 
l. c. Ll. service, it is urged, put it on a par 
with that of the forwarders—and only the 
rate barrier prevents the roads from get- 
ting this traffic back. 

2 
B. & M. REFINANCING: Uncle Jesse 
Jones has a plan to relieve the Boston & 
Maine of the bond maturities it faces—a 
plan whereby first mortgage bonds would 
be paid off half in income bonds and half 
in either cash or new first mortgage bonds 
(the R. F. C. supplying the cash by buy- 
ing such of the first mortgage issue as 
holders did not take). In addition to solv- 
ing the maturity problem, Uncle Jesse’s 
plan would reduce fixed charges by three 
millions a year. 
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TREAMLINED .. . superb in line and color... 
two luxurious new “400’s” have been pre- 
sented to the public by the Chicago & North 
Western Railway to carry on the traditions of this 
famous pioneer high-speed train. . . . From struc- 
tural frame to the decorative features... from 
disappearing steps to table service and uniforms, 
these new ‘400’s’’ have been completely de- 
signed in collaboration with the railroad at the 
Chicago plant of the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company, where the trains were built. 
... Because of their superior workmanship and 
advanced design, it may fittingly be said that 
there are no more modern trains in the world. 
Pullman-Standard not only built the first stream- 
liner to operate in the United States, but it has also The Chicago & North Western has long been identified as one of the 
built or hason order over 70% ofthe modern stream- pioneers in the operation of modern streamlined trains. We again con- 


lined passenger cars purchased since that time. gratulate the North Western on placing these new streamliners in service 
P 9 P between Chicago, Milwaukee and the Twin Cities. 
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LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE: The rail- 
roads’ most serious problems lie in the 
political area—that is, in the job railroad 
public relations and legislative officers have 
to do. And what chance have these officers 
got of doing the job which is cut out for 
them? Mighty little — according to the 
leading editorial article herein. The hon- 
est-to-God railroader may have an under- 
standable dislike for going out of his way 
to cultivate the public — but the figures 
show, if that is how he feels, he at least 
ought to give somebody else the necessary 
authority to do the job. Railroad efficiency 
was never higher than it is today—but 
what good has that done to the railroads? 
Employees who have held their jobs, and 
railroad customers and rivals have got all 
the gravy from the better job of railroad- 
ing. It is about time that the railroads 
themselves got something out of it, if the 
industry is going to keep on serving the 
public and providing jobs. This is a task 
for the public relations people—and yet 
how can they do their extremely important 
work effectively, if they are excluded from 
the company of fully-responsible staff of- 
ficers, and are treated as errand boys. 

®e 
TRANSPORT A CHARITY JOB: A 
national transport policy based on the “one- 
is-born-every-minute” theory is what we 
have in America today. Such, in effect, is 
the message of Sears’ Traffic Manager 
Williamson in a speech reported in the 
news pages herein. Trucks, water lines, 
railroads—none of them last year made 
enough money to warrant their staying in 
business, and unless the public gets over 
the idea that it can get transportation at 
less than cost, the only alternative will be 
to let Uncle Sam take the job over. Pri- 
vate enterprise will not and cannot con- 
tinue without reasonable earnings on 
capital. 

) 
N. Y. LANDLORD FOR TRUCKS?: 
New York has a “need” for truck termi- 
nals and the way to provide them is for 
the public authorities to build them and 
collect rentals from the lorry operators. 
Such is the prescription of Boss Billings 
Wilson of Gotham’s Port Authority who 
(in a speech reported herein) says 2 tons 
of l. c. l. are moving by truck to 1 ton 
by rail, The city’s long-distance truck 
tonnage now is 15,000,000, he says. (Just 
figure that out in carloads if you want to 
know what is wrong with the railroads.) 

8 
A. A. R. RESEARCH: All of the A. A. 
R.’s rather extensive program to develop 
money-saving rolling stock and track (and 
a host of other research projects to keep 
the industry technologically in the van- 
guard) has been approved for continuance 
—it was announced following last week’s 
member road meeting at Chicago. 

2 
A RAP FROM THE “RIGHT”: Rail- 
roads are used to getting knocked around 
by the henchmen of their dole-dizzy com- 
petitors, and by the various Reds and 


‘ Pinks—but here is one on the chin from 
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the investing community. Speaking before 
the annual meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science in New York this week, 
Edward H. Leslie, chairman of the Rail- 
road Securities Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, said the A. A. 
R. has accomplished little of what it was 
organized to do and that he was disclosing 
no secret by asserting that the Association 
is divided by dissension among its mem- 
bers. “What the railroad industry needs,” 
he went on to say, “is another Wendell 
Willkie.” 

e 
ELIZABETH CROSSING JOB: One 
of the toughest grade crossing elimination 
jobs that anybody would meet in many 
a long day is the C. N. J. Elizabeth pro- 
ject described herein. Probably most rail- 
roaders. in the East anyhow, know some- 
thing about this job—but probably even 
they will be astonished (as your scribe 
was) to learn that main-line traffic had to 
be shifted from one set of tracks to another 
30 times during the progress of construc- 
tion. 
COACH CARE MORE COMPLEX: 
The job of servicing passenger trains at 
terminals has undergone pretty much of 
a revolution in the past few years by reason 
of the greater complexity of the new roll- 
ing stock, the higher standards necessary in 
taking care of it and the larger mileage 
expected out of cars between shoppings. 
Payroll expense alone in some terminals 
has gone up 35 per cent because of the 
greater volume and complexity of the work 
being done. New jobs call for new meth- 
ods—and a report abstracted herein surveys 
some of the difficulties faced and what 
various railroads are doing to surmount 
them. 

a 
C. P. R. SPIKES CANARD: There is 
no truth in the newspaper report that the 
Canadian Pacific has changed its attitude 
toward the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
The allegation was made in some daily 
papers that the C. P. R. had “withdrawn 
its opposition to the waterway in con- 
sideration of a grant of funds by the 
British government to build a terminal at 
Fort William.” Sir Edward Beatty, C. P. 
R. president, wrote to the A. A. R. deny- 
ing that the report contains “the slightest 
vestige of truth.” The Canadian govern- 
ment has not asked the C. P. R. what its 
views are about the Seaway, and no gov- 
ernment, British or otherwise, has prom- 
ised it any help on terminals at Fort 
William. 

® 
TIN-CUP TED: The genial head of the 
truckers’ association, we learn, has been 
passing the hat among shippers to try to 
get them to help meet the expenses the 
association is incurring in its recently-in- 
augurated advertising campaign. We don’t 
know whether he has had any luck or not, 
but, if he has, we'd give a pretty to know 
their names—maybe they might be inter- 
ested in those sure-thing building lots we 
were sold in a sub-division which is still 
a cow pasture. 


ASHBURN IS FIRED: General T. Q. 
Ashburn, head of the Federal Barge Line, 
has been given the bounce by the social 
workers in charge of Department of Com- 
merce. It would be a pleasure to record 
this separation, were it not that the Gen- 
eral’s successor (Chester Thompson, a 
waterway politician from Rock Island) is 
just as much a transportation socialist as 
Ashburn. Between dole-hungry Big Busi- 
ness on the one hand and New Deal pinks 
on the other, there is a fat chance of any- 
body getting this job who would approach 
this job with the attitude which a respect 
for our American heritage requires—i. e., 
holding his nose. 
=) 
OUR “NEED” FOR HIGHWAYS: 
Chief MacDonald of the Bureau of Public 
Roads is continuing his propagandizing 
for an elaborate system of superhighways. 
At the same time, motor association offi- 
cials are complaining that car owners can’t 
afford to pay even present road-use fees. 
An editorial herein combines these two 
positions with a statement by Ex-Under- 
secretary Magill of the Treasury on the 
magnitude of the present tax load; and 
winds up by asking who is going to pay 
for the 40 billion dollars worth of super- 
highways that Chief MacDonald says we 
gotta have. Could it be that the Chief 
thinks real estate and income taxpayers 
are going to do the anteing? The Chief 
is attempting the miracle of lifting high- 
ways out of the class of economic goods 
and into that of “free” services, such as 
schools. 
& 


RULE 99 STILL IMPORTANT: Vio- 
lations of Rule 99 are still a leading cause 
of train accidents where man failure is 
involved. Of a total of 87 accidents in- 
vestigated by the Bureau of Safety in the 
12 months ended June 30, 11 (almost 13 
per cent) were caused by improper flag- 
ging. 

® 
BOOZE BY TRUCK: The Supreme 
Court has upheld Kentucky in denying to 
a trucker not holding a common carrier 
certificate a license to transport alcoholic 
refreshments. 

es 


CAR THRIFT URGED: Car Econo- 
mizer Kendall has got out a circular urg- 
ing the roads to put loads in those foreign 
cars on their way back home. A lot of 
cars have strayed far from home, thanks 
to the upturn (and thanks is the right 
word) in traffic, and there is going to be 
a lot of costly empty mileage unless the 
foreign cars are made to work their way 
home. 
es 


ERIE DAY IN COURT: The various 
interests at stake in the Erie’s reorganiza- 
tion had their field day this week when the 
I. C. C.’s Division 4 heard oral argument 
on the proposed plans for reconstituting 
this property. Judging from the report 
published in our news pages herein, the 
views of the parties fall somewhat short of 
complete unanimity. 
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A restful, delightful railroad journey! What could oughly modern railroad trains are equipped with 
roller bearings—the majority of them with 
TIMKEN Roller Bearings. It is only a matter of 
time before a// cars and locomotives (both passen- 
ger and freight) will be roller bearing equipped. 


be sweeter! Slip along mile after mile, hardly aware 
of the action of the train! That’s the very high 
degree of operating comfort provided by Timken 
Roller Bearings. Timken Bearings make it pos- 


sible for you to enjoy restful Miles of Smiles. On your next trip, take a Timken Bearing Equipped 


train and discover a completely revolutionized stand- 
Most of the attractive, comfort-providing, thor- ard of comfort! Here’s Miles of Smiles for everyone! 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOTICE—Look for the trade-mark TIMKEN on 
every bearing, whether buying new equipment, 
or replacing a Timken Bearing in your auto- 
mobile or truck, industrial or farm machinery. 
That trade-mark is your assurance of quality. 
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HOW TO HALT RECOVERY: Again 
and again since 1929 business has started 
to revive (i. €., investment of private capi- 
tal has been renewed), but time and again 
the revival has been halted because some- 
thing happened to destroy the hope for 
profits in private investment. In 1933 it 
was the discouragement of the customers 
of private business by the artificial price 
advances under N. R. A. Another upturn 
was brought to an end in 1937 by inordi- 
nate advances in wages (the wage increases 
being reflected in prices). So how will 
the mischief-makers succeed in halting ‘the 
present recovery? The leading editorial 
herein surveys the field of movements in- 
imical to private investment and suggests 
that the 40-billion dollar superhighway 
scheme is probably the one best calculated 
to upset the applecart of business con- 
fidence. 
» 


TRANSPORT POOR: Like the farmer 
who was poor because he had too much 
land, America is poor because it has too 
much transportation. Clyde Reed told the 
N. I. T. League this week that inland 
waterway transportation was not “low cost 
transportation”—on the contrary, it is 
“highest cost” transportation in general use 
today. “A sovereign should do justice as 
between his subjects,” said the Senator, 
and then asked whether justice was being 
done as between the different agencies of 
transportation. 
@ 


WHY WATERWAYS?: America does 
not have inland waterway transportation 
today because it is cheap or because it is 
beneficial but because a bunch of smart 
fellows are making a living out of selling 
the idea to large corporations and others 
who hope to get benefits at the public ex- 
pense, Such was the analysis of the situa- 
tion given by Senator Reed in his N. I. T. 
League speech. Waterway improvement 
today, he says, has become “pretty largely 
a racket’.” Not only that, but waterways 
penalize off-river towns for the benefit of 
on-river communities and shippers. Fur- 
thermore, the big waterway users are the 
large corporations—which do not pass their 
“Savings” on to consumers, but stick them 
into their own pockets. 
® 

THEY LIKE HIGH FARES: The 
Eastern railroads apparently believe their 
2.5-cents-per-mile coach rate (with a re- 
duction on round-trips) brings them in 
more money than 2 cents a mile would do. 
Anyhow, they have asked the I. C. C. to 
continue for a nine months’ “experimental” 
period the present basis of rates which 
unless extended, will expire on January 24, 


® 
COST RATE QUERIES: Undeniably, 
the fairest way in the public interest to 
divide traffic between competing agencies 
of transportation is to fix rates so as to 
direct the business to the competitor which 
is the more economical. This means com- 
paring the costs of competing agencies. 
But what are costs? Should they include 
an allowance for profit and, if so, how 
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much? Some of the vexing questions 
which arise around this crucial issue in 
transportation competition are discussed in 
the “box” on traffic questions, which ap- 
pears in the editorial pages herein. 
9 

F. I. T. DEFINED: Testifying at the 
recent “Monopoly” Committee hearings on 
the steel industry, T. A. L. Loretz, gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Coast Fabri- 
cators’ Association, supplemented his tech- 
nical definition of fabrication in transit 
with a suggestion that he might, with a 
pardon for the “slight exaggeration,” other- 
wise describe that phase of transportation 
service as “a process by which a steel 
company or a couple of steel companies 
ship steel across the country and back 
again, and after all that has taken place 
the railroad owes them about two cents a 
hundred pounds.” 


D. & H. LIGHTWEIGHTS: Coaches 
of lightweight steel for service on the Del- 
aware & Hudson’s “Laurentian” between 
New York and Montreal are the subject 
of an illustrated article herein. These jobs 
are interesting not only structurally, but 
artistically as well. 

B 
MDSE. GROUP REPORTS: The traf- 
fic executive associations have okayed 12 
recommendations made in a preliminary 
report of the A. A. R.’s special merchan- 
dise committee—these being enumerated in 
an article in the news pages of this issue. 

8 
NEW HAVEN PLAN: Stockholders of 
the New Haven would be eliminated from 
any participation in the reorganized com- 
pany, according to the examiner’s plan for 
the New Haven, reviewed elsewhere herein. 

J 
LIVESTOCK PICK-UP: Railroads in 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin would be 
allowed to give free pick-up on livestock 
within a radius of 10 miles of certain sta- 
tions—or else allow farmers 3 cents per 
100 tb. for hauling their stock to these 
stations—in a proposed report by Exam- 
iner Worthington. 


“FRISCO FASTER FREIGHT”: 
How the Frisco is going out after mer- 
chandise traffic with faster train schedules 
and co-ordinated truck service is related in 
an article in our Motor Transport Section. 
a 
YE ROANOKE INNE: The Norfolk 
& Western’s famous hostelry at Roanoke 
has been thoroughly modernized within, 
and given an architectural treatment of 
antiquity without (half-timbered, old Eng- 
lish effect), as is described in an illustrated 
article herein. The reconstructed portion 
of the hotel is one of the first buildings 
of the type in the country to be especially 
built for air-conditioning. 
‘S 

R. F. C. THREATENS SUIT: Cassius 
Clay of the R. F. C. has threatened to sue 
the I. C. C. to halt the reorganization of 
the Frisco under a plan which fails to 
recognize Uncle Shylock’s claim to certain 
alleged prior liens. 


ANTHRACITE BY TRUCK: Losses 
of anthracite revenue to the trucks is ap- 
proaching the $16,000,000 mark, the head 
of the Anthracite Institute reported this 
week. This figure includes both the legiti- 
mate and the “bootleg” trade. Not all the 
traffic is going direct to consumers either— 
dealers are beginning to get their supplies 
by highway, and the road haulers are also 
cutting in on industrial fuel. Starting out 
in 1930 in 2%4-ton loads, the average 
truck now handles almost 9% tons. 

.) 
FAST TO FLORIDA: Seven Diesel- 
electric streamlined coach trains will be 
whisking up and down the Atlantic sea- 
board betwixt New York and Miami, be- 
ginning December 1, making the journey 
in 25 hours. One of the trains will be 
used by the F. E. C. in daily turn-around 
service between Miami and Jacksonville, 
while both the A. C. L.-F. E. C. and the 
S. A. L. will have daily trains in both di- 
rections between New York and Miami. 

-) 
MERRY C. & O. XMAS: Chesapeake & 
Ohio directors are putting a 50-cent extra 
dividend in the Christmas stockings of the 
company’s stockholders, thanks to the re- 
cent recovery in traffic and earnings. 

a 
SOWED AMONG TARES: Interior 
Secretary Ickes, with a depth of feeling 
unusual even for him, opened up last week 
on the truckers at a meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Association in a speech from which 
we quote a few paragraphs elsewhere here- 
in. The tenor of Harold’s remarks in- 
dicated his belief that he was talking to a 
bunch of average motorists rather than 
to a set-up which regularly plays house 
with the truckers and truck manufacturers 
through its affiliation with the National 
Highway Users Conference. Anyhow, 
despite the Secretary’s eloquence, the Auto- 
mobile Association pigeonholed any action 
calculated to cause displeasure to the truck 
interests. 

3a 
ASHBURN’S YACHT: Some of the 
reasons why Ashburn, as head of the noble 
experiment of the federal government in 
the transportation business, did not click 
with the social uplifters in charge of the 
Commerce Department are beginning to 
seep out. For one thing, the old General 
wasn’t polite enough to the labor leaders. 
Then there was a little item of $30,000 a 
year to operate a yacht for the General to 
cruise around in; and finally the $5,000 al- 
lowed to Ashburn yearly as an expense ac- 
count griped the uplifters who had no 
such expense money of their own to toss 
around. But now everything is sweetness 
and light in the barge line direction. A 
plasterer-politician is at the helm, whose 
wages and perquisites are not so high as 
to excite the envy of his bosses; and the 
plasterer-politician is now around on a 
back-slapping tour. All of which goes to 
show that when America goes in for 
socialism, it wants a large measure of 
soft-soap into the bargain—none of your 
he-man, military bluster. 
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CLYDE TELLS THEM: Senator Reed 
(the leading article herein points out) is 
an object lesson to those pessimists who 
insist that a politician can’t speak honestly 
about transportation and still make the 
.grade at his calling—defeatists who con- 
done the actions of a lot of subsidy “states- 
men,” on the grounds that a politician has 
got to play house with the waterway and 
superhighway gangs or fail at the polls. 
There aren’t any grounds for such pessi- 
mism, nor any excuse for the politicians 
who pander to Big Business transpor- 
tation pirates. Big Business which resorts 
to such practices and politicians who play 
their game can be made mighty unpopular 
with the American people, if their venality 
is relentlessly exposed. As Clyde Reed 
said, some of the uplifters who have been so 
scandalized at Tom Pendergast’s getting 
hold of a million dollars of the people’s 
money, have enthusiastically fostered the 
wasting of 200 million dollars in promoting 
navigation of the Missouri river. Who is 
the greater “public enemy”—the scala- 
wag who steals a million or a crowd 
of business interests which gets 200 
millions wasted in its behalf? 

e 
THE NIT LEAGUE’S SHAME: Of 
course, only 133 of the League’s 900 mem- 
bers voted. on the proposition. Even then, 
the vote was close—68 to 65. Neverthe- 
less, the parliamentary set-up of the League 
is such that the whole organization now 
stands committed to a position of advocacy 
of special privilege. That is, the League 
wants rigid regulation of the railroads and 
no regulation of their waterway rivals. It 
all goes to show how large a section of 
business in this country is wnprincipled, in 
the literal meaning of that word—either 
not knowing or not giving a damn what 
the principles are which must be observed 
if business is to thrive and is to continue 
in private hands. 

® 
EDUCATIONAL RATES: Basing rates 
on traffic competitive with other agencies 
of transportation on comparative costs 
would (as has been amply demonstrated in 
our protracted series of short articles on 
the subject) restore a large volume of 
traffic to the railways which is now mov- 
ing uneconomically by rival methods of 
transportation. But such rates also have 
educational and public relations possibili- 
ties, as the leading editorial herein points 
out. That is to say, making rates on such 
a basis could hardly fail to focus regula- 
tory (and ultimately public) attention on 
the comparative economy of competing 
agencies of transportation. It is in this 
sector that all the major competitive diffi- 
culties of the railways lie, and public en- 
lightenment alone can remove them. Could 
any device so heighten such enlightenment 
as bringing this consideration to bear in a 
larve proportion of rate cases? 

: ® 

LONG HOURS AT THE WHEEL: 
At the hearing this week on proposed I. 
C. C. regulation of hours of labor of 
dri-ers of private trucks, numerous indus- 
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tries had their mouthpieces on hand to ask 
for special exemptions. For one thing, 
some food concerns which have truck- 
driving salesmen paid on a commission 
basis don’t want any limits on the hours 
these boys can put in. And a spokesman 
for the Department of Agriculture asked 
complete exemption for farm trucks, which 
prompted Commissioner Eastman to ask 
whether the farmers were not “an excep- 
tion to every rule.” 
i.) 

NOW YOU TELL ONE: Onur lively 
contemporary ‘Transport Topics,” official 
publication of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, devoted a large part of its last 
week’s issue to rehashing various attacks 


by truck associations and others on Harold 


Ickes for his recent speech reflecting the 
typical motorist’s opinion of road-hogging 
trucks. The beauty of all this assault and 
battery on poor Harold (says “Transport 
Topics”) is that “the editorials and letters 
were unsolicited; they were spontaneous 
expressions by persons whose only interest 
in the matter was a desire for fairness.” 

9 
CONTRACT SECRECY TO END: 
Common carriers have had a hard time 
competing with contract trucks because 
truck contract rates have been deep sec- 
rets. The contractors know the rates and 
conditions of their common carrier com- 
petitors, but they have been able to con- 
ceal their own. But, by a 6 to 5 decision, 
the I. C. C. has voted to end this secrecy. 
After next April 1, truck contracts on file 
at the Commission are to be opened to pub- 
lic inspection. 

& 
TRUCK DISCIPLES OF MARX: 
The National Highway Users Conference 
seems to be on the verge of abandoning 
its sing-song to the effect that “trucks pay 
their way,”—and ready to go over to the 
completely communist doctrine that trucks 
not only don’t pay their way, but they 
shouldn’t have to. Such, at any rate, seems 
the logical inference to be drawn from a 
speech made by Chet Gray of the confer- 
ence at a meeting of private truckers in 
New York this week. Gray came out for 
“imposts” on truckers “nicely related” to 
their “income ability.’ What is that but 
the standard communist formula of “from 
each according to his capacity, to each ac- 
cording to his need?” Sounds damn funny 
—such soap-box oratory coming from an 
agent of the richest and reputedly most 
orthodox “private enterprise” segment of 
Big Business. 

8 
FASTER TO TEX. & OKLA.: The 
Santa Fe is putting on a Diesel-electric 
streamliner between Tulsa and Kansas City 
to connect with the “Kansas Cityan” and 
the “Chicagoan” at Kansas City, while the 
latter two trains will be run through to 
Oklahoma City instead of terminating at 
Kansas City as heretofore. Between Kan- 
sas City and Oklahoma City the stream- 
liners will carry Pullmans to be moved on 
connecting trains to Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
providing fast overnight service to K. C. 


RAILROADING IN THE DARK: 
Where traffic used to be heavy it has now 
disappeared, and where yesterday there was 
no traffic there is now plenty—clamoring to 
be moved. This is just one of the problems 
the British railways are facing in their 
mighty war effort, vividly described in an 
article in this issue by the British Rail- 
ways’ able research head, C. E. R. Sher- 
rington. Add to the dislocation of traffic 
and the war business to be moved, the 
necessity of railroading at night without 
light, and one gets some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the British railways’ current 
problems. But they are carrying on—and 
doing a good job of it, too, as the article 
clearly indicates. In next week’s issue will 
appear an analysis of the Canadian rail- 
ways’ contribution to Empire Defense—the 
summary of an address by the C. N. R.’s 
research chief, S. W. Fairweather. 
* @ 

BARGED PETROLEUM: The New 
York State barge canal has closed down 
for the winter, its biggest “customer” hav- 
ing been the oil companies, which “con- 
tributed” two million tons of traffic to 
this venture of the taxpayers into trans- 
portation. The canal commissioner, whose 
name, appropriately enough in view of the 
socialistic nature of the enterprise he runs, 
is Mr. Pinck, is reported as attributing the 
popularity of the canal with the oil people 
to their “greater recognition” of its econ- 
omy. Economical to them maybe, Mr. 


Pinck, but certainly not to the poor tax- 


paying dubs who foot the bill. 
2s 


“BARRIER” INNOCENTS: The 
“Barrier” ballyhoo continues unabated, 
Harry Hopkins having joined the innocents’ 
army being recruited to stimulate trucking 
by reducing its taxes and eliminating state 
police power over vehicle sizes and weights. 
It is called “balkanization” if one state 
assesses fees on trucks from other states. 
On this theory, it must also constitute 
“balkanization” when a visitor to Chicago 
has to pay his hotel bill there. What Chi- 
cago taxpayers should do is provide free 
hotel rooms for all visitors—and all other 
cities should reciprocate by maintaining free 
hotel service for visitors from Chicago. 
Let not “balkanization” raise its ugly head 
in this fair land. So let’s have free clothes 
and free food and free beers (at the tax- 
payers’ expense) for all out-of-towners 
when they visit our city, and then let’s 
demand that all other cities show similar 
courtesies to us when we go avisiting. 
® 


N. R. O. I. ZOOMS: Net. railway 
operating income in October was almost 
102 million dollars, the highest of any 
month since October, 1930. Of course, 
such earnings are only relatively high— 
not absolutely so; October net earnings 
represent a return at an annual rate of 
less than 3 per cent on the. investment. 
Moreover, earnings earlier in the year were 
pretty sour—so the total for 10 months 
(457 millions) is nothing to throw up hats 
over (only 2 per cent on the investment). 
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LOCOMOTIVE NO. 


400! 
4002 
4003 
4004 
4005 
4006 
4007 
4008 
4009 


return. Get in on it now! 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 


DATE PLACED IN SERVICE 


3-3-38 
3-9-38 
3-12-38 
3-17-38 
3-18-38 
3-23-38 
3-25-38 
3-29-38 
4-1-38 


DATE TIRES FIRST TURNED 


7-31-39 
7-19-39 
6-12-39 
7-8-39 
6-21-39 
4-17-39 
8-27-39 
7-24-39 
10-14-39 


And now, right on top of the sensational 
maintenance savings (42%) and increased availability (70%) announced by the 
Rock Island R. R. in connection with Timken Bearing Equipped freight locomo- 
tives, comes an equally sensational tire-turning record from the Chicago & North 
Western. This was made on 9 type 4-6-4 passenger locomotives with Timken 
Bearing Equipped driving axles. Details are as follows: 


MILEAGE BEFORE TURNING TIRES |) 


219,256 
202,249 
186,242 
204,662 
194,648 
174,663 
239,877 
209,800 
237,948 


Another tremendous advantage resulting from equipping locomotive driving wheel axles with TIMKEN 
Bearings is the service obtained from the rod bushings of these C. & N. W. locomotives: Of the 18 front 
end main rod bushings only 6 have been renewed to date. These bushings have averaged 210,458 miles. 
Back main rod bushings average 82,509 miles. Front side rod bushings averaged 120,326 miles. Middle 
connection or side rod bushings averaged 78,055 miles. Back side rod bushings averaged 101,205 miles. 


Furthermore, the service given by the TIMKEN Bearing Equipped trailer wheels before turning is equally 
remarkable, Front trailing wheels averaged 106,236 miles before turning and the back trailing wheel tires 
averaged 152,503 miles before turning. 


Equipping locomotives and cars with TIMKEN Roller Bearings is an investment that yields the largest single 
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company, canTON, on10 AAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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The Week at a Glance 


MORE “BARRIER” RECRUITS: 
Like the master of the English vessel who, 
when his ship was struck by: a torpedo, 
complimented the aim of the submarine 
commander, your reporter is struck with 
the skill of the truck boys who thought 
up this “barrier” idea; and who have done 
such a splendid selling job on it. The 
leading editorial herein points out that 
truckers, of course, have a complete de- 
fense against “restrictions” and excessive 
“taxation” in their right to get together 
and build their own highways. That they 
have not done so, is all the evidence that 
a realistic observer needs that their com- 
plaints are groundless. Nevertheless, Hop- 
kins and Wallace—and smarter fellows 
than they—have fallen for it. Popular mag- 
azines and newspapers are printing ver- 
batim anti-“barrier” propaganda originating 
in the offices of the National Highway 
Users’ Conference. And even so esoteric 
and chaste a quarterly as the “American 
Scholar” has a piece in which ton-mile 
motor vehicle fees are included among 
forces tending to “Balkanize” the country. 
The whole business is a press agents’ 
“natural,” and are these boys making the 
most of it! 
) 
214%4-CENT FARE ON TRIAL: The 
Eastern roads asked the I. C. C. for a 
nine-months’ extension of the present 214- 
cent coach rate (which was to expire on 
January 24), claiming that there were so 
many special fares in effect this year that 
the “experiment” so far is inconclusive. 
By way of reply the Commission has grant- 
ed a 60-day extension and set the case for 
hearing by Commissioner Porter and Ex- 
aminer Koch on January 4. 
» 


AN L. C. L. “CHALLENGE”: Maybe 
the Union Pacific, with its “Challenger” 
l. c. 1. service, has got something on a par 
with its revolutionary “Challenger” passen- 
ger service—at least, such is the sugges- 
tion made in the illustrated article on this 
innovation which is published in this issue. 
The expedited service was provided only 
after a survey of shippers determined what 
kind of service they required—and spe- 
cially-built and specially-painted box cars 
have been provided, so that the service will 
—to a large degree—advertise itself. 
) 


R. I. A. L. SEEKS DIVORCE: Last 
week’s hearing on Rock Island reorganiza- 
tion showed about as much agreement 
among the parties at interest as character- 
izes the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. The R. I. A. L. bondholders want 
to get out of the family altogether, and 
ask the I. C. C. for a divorce decree so 
this property can be wedded to the L. & A. 
2 
“CONSUMERS” RAP R. R.’s: Your 
reporter can understand the value to con- 
sumers of having a group of technicians 
to report to them on the comparative 
merits of competing brands of tooth-paste 
and breakfast foods—but isn’t such an out- 
fit undertaking a pretty large order when 
it tries to decide for its customers between 


government and private operation of the 
railroads? This is exactly what the Con- 
sumers’ Union has done for its members, 
and its advice is in favor of government 
ownership—as is related in the news pages 
herein. A report to the Dies Committee 
alleges that the Consumers’ Union has been 
used as a “transmission belt” for Com- 
munist doctrines, but an official of the union 
claims that it is non-partisan and non- 
political. 
48 

A PRETTY LIVELY CORPSE: A. 
N. Williams, chairman of the Lehigh Val- 
ley, in his message in connection with last 
week’s New York Railroad Club dinner, 
called public attention to the mistake of 
considering the railroads “obsolete” and 
primarily a “problem” when, in the years 
1932-38 in the depth of the depression, 
they contributed 18 billion dollars to the 
national economy. The “problem” indus- 
try, at this rate, is several times as val- 
uable to the American people than a lot of 
other industries which are doing very well 
indeed. A_ slightly-ailing work-horse is 


still more useful in a farmer’s business than 
a half-dozen gaudy roosters. 
a 


SHARING THE PASSENGER’S $: 
The railroads seem to have been ahead of 
the buses, comparatively speaking, in Sep- 
tember—the railroad passenger revenue in- 
crease for the month having been 9 per 
cent as over last year, as compared to less 
than 7 per cent increase for the buses. 
& 

N. A. M. ON TRANSPORT: The 
resolution with respect to transportation 
adopted last week by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is published else- 
where in this issue. From it one can only 
conclude that Socialism is something which 
the manufacturers object to less as a matter 
of principle, than because of the extent to 
which it may directly threaten their own 
profits. Where they see no threat to their 
profits from government invasion of the 
field of private enterprise (which threat 
they do not see in transportation), their 
ardor against Socialism quickly cools to 
the vanishing point. 


MAPES WILL BE MISSED: While 
Congressman Mapes was one of the con- 
ferees on the transportation bill, he was an 
intelligent and constructive member of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and his loss will be felt by that small and 
honorable company of legislators who 
understand what the nation’s transport 
problem is about and are courageous 
enough‘to try to solve it. 
9 

MUNICIPAL BRIDGE: At St. Louis 
the Municipal Bridge is just about ready 
to take railroad traffic, in substitution for 
Eads Bridge which has handled trains for 
63 years. The lay-out is described in an 
illustrated article herein, which also re- 
counts the various vicissitudes through 
which this bridge venture has passed dur- 
ing the many years prior to its readiness 
to serve through traffic. 


RRS. CAN COMPETE: A transporta- 
tion engineer, analyzing the problem of the 
loss of traffic to competitors, has concluded 
that rate adjustments giving effect to the 
railways’ cost advantages over their rivals 
are essential to any solution of the competi- 
tive traffic problem. The gist of this ana- 
lyst’s conclusions are portrayed in a chart 
published herein. If the railroads’ economic 
superiority is as great as this chart indi- 
cates, it seems unfortunate that the advan- 
tage is not pressed with more vigor. 


se 
S. P. 2-8-8-4’s: High-speed, articulated © 
coal-burners for passenger and freight 
service on the lofty route between El Paso 
and Tucumcari are described in an illus- 
trated article herein. The locomotives re- 
semble the oil-burners the company has 
been acquiring in recent years, only that, 
of course, the coal-burners do not have 
the cab ahead. 

gS 
“CHEAP” WATER TRANSPORT: 
To the growing list of high government 
authorities who not only realize the eco- 
nomic nonsense of the nation’s program of 
waterway development, but are not afraid 
to speak out about it can now be added 
the name of Emil Schram, chairman of 
the R. F. C. Speaking in Detroit this 
week, Mr. Schram called attention to the 
necessity of including public as well as 
private investment in calculating the true 
cost of waterway transportation. “Much 
of the tonnage now moving on improved 
inland waterways,” he added, “could be 
expeditiously moved by rail at lower cost 
if the shipper were required to pay, in 
addition to the direct cost, the so-called 
‘hidden cost’ assumed by the government.” 


8 

SOFT-SOAP ROUTE TO RICHES: 
A triumph of the opinion-manipulators’ art 
will come to fruition late in January, when 
40,000 highway zealots and their stooges 
will meet in convention in Chicago—a 
build-up of which the goal quite evidently 
is to daze the American people into em- 
barking on a gigantic program of super- 
highway construction, to be paid for by 
the taxpayers rather than by the users. It 
is a marvel to note with what craftsman- 
ship these wily fellows, relying on their 
knowledge that more flies are caught with 
honey than with vinegar, genuflect in 
their publicity before the officials of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Publicly, at any 
rate, such bureaucrats are invariably 
“esteemed authorities” or other appellations 
equally flattering. Other government offi- 
cials are on the program (and all of them 
are spoken of in terms of extreme defer- 
ence). The plan is plainly to cajole the 
war department into asking for a lot of 
superhighways on the grounds of national 
defense—so heavier and heavier trucks can 
use them free. While other Big Business 
denounces the New Deal and gets nothing 
but grief, that segment of it represented by 
these highway magicians uses molasses, and 
the results they have obtained speak for 
themselves. 
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TRAINLOAD RATES O. K.: The 
number of situations where the policies set 
forth by the I. C. C. in the Blackstrap 
Molasses case can be put to work to get 
tonnage back on the rails is unknown to 
us—but there must be scores and maybe 
even hundreds of such situations. Stand- 
ing out among the vital principles ex- 
pounded by the commission is the recogni- 
tion that railroad rates cannot be forced to 
provide a “paper” freedom from discrimi- 
nation among shippers, when the fact that 
one shipper has waterway facilities and an- 
other has not has already created discrimi- 
nation between them. The railroads are no 
longer to be penalized in pretense of pre- 
venting discrimination which they did not 
create and which they are powerless to re- 
move. An article herein reviews this his- 
toric decision and the leading editorial dis- 
cusses its great implications. 


NEW REVAMP BILL: Representa- 
tive Chandler of Tennessee (who leaves 
Congress January 1 to become mayor of 
Memphis) has passed around a proposed 
substitute for the Wheeler-Truman Reor- 
ganization Court bill, S. 1869. The pro- 
posed measure dismisses any special court 
to deal with bankrupt carriers, leaving 
the job with the district courts. However, 
the district judge would have to get to- 
gether with two colleagues in a three-judge 
court to decide important questions—such 
as appointing a trustee or fixing a trustee’s 
wages. 

c) 
MAN BITES DOG: The “Montana 
Labor News” in last week’s issue had an 
article headed “Department of Justice Is 
Being Watched by Unions.” 

e 
CROSSTIE PUZZLE: Crossties are 
a vital and costly part of the job of keep- 
ing a railroad in operation—and abnormal 
conditions have developed in the tie-produc- 
ing industry which may have an important 
effect on the prices of ties and the ability 
of the railroads to get good ones when they 
want them. Discussions and conferences 
between tie-users and tie-producers are 
aimed toward ironing out some of these im- 
portant and perplexing problems—and a 
report of these discussions is presented in 
an article in this issue. 

7 
THE TRIPLED “METEOR”: On De- 
cember 1 when the “Silver Meteor” be- 
came a daily train between New York and 
Florida, two complete new trains were 
added to the one in service last season. An 
illustrated article herein describes the new 
equipment added to this popular service. 

) 
THE TRUCKERS’ “INNOCENTS”: 
The Communists are not the only special 
pleaders who have developed the technique 
of establishing an “innocents” front. Our 
iruck protagonists (some of whose ideas 
present striking parallels with Commun- 
ism) are also succeeding in enlisting hon- 
est and well-intentioned outsiders to boost 
their game for them. Among such “inno- 
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cents” we mentioned last week some Wash- 
ington bureaucrats who have swallowed 
the truckers’ “barriers” propaganda. 
Comes now a “barriers” booklet issued by 
the Public Affairs Committee, indicating 
that another influential “innocent” has been 
recruited. At the peak of traffic in October 
this year the volume of truck business was 
51 per cent ahead of October, 1936, where- 
as the increase in railroad traffic was only 
3 per cent. If “barriers” are actually prov- 
ing a hindrance to interstate commerce, as 
the “innocents” plainly believe, it is obvi- 
ous from the figures that such “barriers” 
are blocking transportation by railroad 
more than they are transportation by truck. 
The “innocents” are hanging their crepe 
on the wrong door. 

o 
DOESN’T READ HIS MAIL: We 
sent Harry Hopkins a copy of. our last 
week’s editorial roasting the hell out of him 
for the sucker the truck outfit has made out 
of him on this “barrier” business, and we 
got back a letter from his press agent 
thanking us for our contribution to the 
“widespread public interest being displayed 
in this program.” Maybe our language was 
too gentle, or maybe the Department of 
Commerce doesn’t listen—it just tells. 

2 
RATES < SHIPPERS COSTS: The 
shipper doesn’t care how much his railroad 
freight bill is, except insofar as it affects 
his total costs of transportation. Such is 
the word of caution emphasized this week 
in our “box” on traffic promotion. That 
is to say, a railroad might reduce its rates 
to almost zero on a particular movement 
and still not get the business. if packing or 
terminal-trucking costs incidental to the use 
of the railroads are too high. The ra‘e 
structure needs revision —but equipment 
improvement or changes in methods to re- 
duce the incidental costs of railroad service 
to the shipper mean just as much to the 
customer as equivalent reductions in freight 
rates. 

a 
EAST COAST STREAMLINERS: 
Four new 7-car Diesel-electric streamliners 
(two A.C.L. and two F.E.C.) which are 
providing the daily service on the East 
Coast route between New York and Miami 
(and the daily turn-around run between 
Miami and Jax) are described in an illus- 
trated article in this issue. 

) 
SELL I. W. C—BUT NOT YET: We 
thought that the speeches the politicians 
now in charge of the Federal Barge Line 
were making about being on the verge of 
selling out to private operators were the 
bunk, and now the cat is really out of the 
bag. Assistant Commerce Secretary John- 
son has hedged on the reports of selling 
out, saying that such sale is the intention 
but doubting if it will take place until 
the “war situation” is adjusted. Since 
there is always a war going on somewhere 
or other, you can figure out just about 
how soon the Department of Commerce 
figures on ridding itself of its new baby. 


MARITIME BOARD QUESTIONS: 
Apparently in the desire to get evidence to 
support its wet nurse control over water 
carriers, the Maritime Commission is 
questionnairing shippers on proposed regu- 
lation of water carriers asking their views 
on such points as whether the shippers 
think regulation will raise rates and 
whether regulation should be by the Mari- 
time Commission or the I. C. C. Nothing, 
we suppose, prevents the Commission from 
throwing out such questionnaires as it 
gets back if they are unfavorable to its 
views. 
a 

RIBBED, THEY LIKE IT: Railroads 
got their second annual lampooning at the 
hands of financial writers on New York 
newspapers on December 15, when the 
scribes staged the 1939 “Financial Follies” 
at their yearly banquet, having as their 
guests some 900 industrial executives, and 
leaders in finance and government. At that, 
the carriers were dealt with much more 
politely than were the utilities, the banks, 
the Stock Exchange, the S. E. C. and the 
New Deal. Executives of several railroads 
(including the two biggest) were on hand 
prepared to “take it,” as was the Chair- 
man of the I. C. C. (the latter escaping the 
attention of the wits—possibly, we hope but 
do not believe, in their respect for the I. 
C. C. decision in the Molasses case). Big- 
gest hand of the evening was given to 
Wendell Willkie, utility executive, whose 
daring and skill in dealing with a difficult 
political and public relations problem seems 
to have won admiration far beyond his own 
industry. 
; & 

EQUITY HOLDERS SOCKED: In- 
sisting, in effect, that “this hurts ~ us 
worse than it does you,” the I.C.C. has 
wiped out the C. & N. W.’s preferred and 
common stockholders by okaying a final 
plan for reorganizing the road which gives 
no participation to present stockholders. 
The details of the plan (which critics call 
“perfectionist” and friends “depression- 
proof”) are summarized elsewhere in this 
issue. Capitalization is reduced from 548 
millions to 450 millions and fixed interest 
is scaled down from 16.5 millions to about 


3.4 millions. 
ie 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS: This shop around 
this time every year is like a yard 
office when the other fellow’s railroad is 
washed out and yours isn’t—with the job of 
preparing the Annual Statistical and Out- 
look Issue on top of the regular run of 
business. But Old Santa Claus finds time, 
somehow, to make his rounds just the 
same; and to remind us what a swell in- 
dustry the railroads are for friendship. 
The guy who said that Donald Duck writes 
this page is guilty of an overstatement— 
especially at this time of year. We sin- 
cerely wish a happy holiday season to all 
railroaders and to everybody whose eyes 
pick up these lines (and we know that all 
our colleagues feel the same way about it). 
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UNCONSCIOUS REDS: Supposing 
you were a Communist and wanted to ruin 
private enterprise in transportation, what 
strategy would you follow? Could you 
think of a better one than that of con- 
stantly increasing and improving that part 
of transportation plant owned by the gov- 
ernment, so that private transportation 
would sicken and die? And suppose you 
wished to immobilize and frustrate the 
natural abhorrence of business men for such 
procedure, would you not go around to 
them and try to convince them that gov- 
ernment transport expansion would mean 
money in their pockets? Jf the Com- 
munists or the Communist-minded are not 
successfully pulling exactly this strategy 
on the leading business interests of this 
country, then how explain the amazing 
resolution on transportation recently adopt- 
ed by the N. A. M.? A discussion of this 
question is the subject of the leading 
editorial herein. 

.) 
L. & N. FINANCING: It is real news 
these days when a railroad is able to go 
out and do an orthodox job of financing— 
but that is precisely what the Louisville & 
Nashville has accomplished. A maturing 
$69,000,000 issue of 4’s is to be met with 
new issues totaling $60,000,000 and the 
balance in cash. 

a 
REICH REELS WITH WRECKS: 
The Nazi Reichsbahn must be in a sad 
state of disciplinary and physical deteriora- 
tion to judge from the way they are putting 
them together over there. Two accidents 
in a single day last week resulted in 231 
deaths, making eight large fatal accidents 
on the overburdened Reichbahn since 
Fuehrer Hitler started out to save the 
Polish people from its inefficient rulers. 
The American army officers who are being 
lured by the system of “autobahnen” which 
the National Highway Users Conference 
and the Bureau of Public Roads has 
planned for the U. S. might take a look at 
Germany, and see just how much military 
value such costly structures have compared 
to well-equipped railroads. 

=) 


IMMORTAL FIREBOXES: The IIli- 
nois Central now has one firebox still 
holding up after 28 years of service. Flue 
life has been multiplied by 24. When the 
road started treating its boiler water it 
was suffering one engine failure per 5,000 
engine-miles, due to water troubles. Now, 
it hasn’t had a water-caused failure in a 
decade. The how of this remarkable ac- 
complishment is the subject of an illus- 
trated article elsewhere herein. 
2 

NEW HAVEN REVAMP: Whether 
to reorganize the New Haven without de- 
ciding what is to be done with the Old 
Colony and the Boston & Providence, or 
to delay the reorganization until the com- 
plex troubles of these two subsidiaries are 
ironed out, is the holiday headache of the 
I. C. C, the cause having been laid before 
it in oral argument last week. The Old 
Colony and the B. & P. want the reorgan- 
ization held up while the debtor itself wants 
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to get quickly out of the court’s hands. 
The P. R. R. ascribes the road’s troubles 
to the depression and to severe highway 
competition, and expects both to lessen; 
herice it prays that the equity holders be 
not frozen out entirely in the new set-up. 

eS 
AND NOW MARTIN: Congress and 
the nation cannot afford to lose Congress- 
men from that gallant little group who 
have taken the trouble thoroughly to in- 
form themselves on transportation, so ‘that 
they are capable of directing legislation re- 
garding it into constructive channels. And 
yet, Congressman Martin of Colorado has 
now died—following closely the passing of 
Mapes of Michigan. On opposite sides of 
the fence politically, Mapes and Martin 
were one in their understanding of the 
nature of the nation’s transportation dilem- 
ma; and in their patriotic efforts toward 
its solution. 

co) 
PELLEY OPTIMISTIC: The A. A. 
R.’s president, in his year-end statement, 
estimates that the railroads took in about 
600 millions of net railway operating in- 
come in 1939, leaving a surplus after 
charges of about 95 millions—while the 
year closes with traffic running about 10 
per cent ahead of last year at this time. 
Persons who fear that we are experiencing 
a “war boom,” however, should perhaps 
remind themselves that present traffic is 4 
per cent lower than it was at this time in 
1936. 

3 
DIESELS “IN PRODUCTION”: 
Line production of Diesel-electric switch- 
ers has been begun by Baldwin, and the 
interesting details of this new venture are 
related in an illustrated article in this 
issue. The first group of locomotives 
turned out under the new plan con- 
sists of 28 units powered by 1000 and 660 
hp De La Vergne motors. 

®& 
PROSPEROUS PIPES: Making so 
much money that they have reduced rates 
in order to cut down their income taxes— 
that is the cheery news reported by pipe 
line operators. Examiner Kelley of the I. 
C. C., in reviewing the facts of this situa- 
tion, asks, in effect, how standards of 
reasonable rates can be determined for a 
carrier which is owned by its customers— 
and where rates, whatever they may be, 
simply take money out of one pocket and 
put it into another in the same pair of 
pants. 

& 
HONOR WHERE DUE: The mag- 
azine “Time,” which had just as soon shy 
a brick at a fellow as praise him, found 
things around the C. & E. I. to praise, but 
not to blame. Hailing the road as the 
first to be ready for reorganization under 
the federal bankruptcy law, the outspoken 
news magazine believes it has a good 
chance to operate at a profit under the 
new set-up. “For that,” it continues, “it 
can thank its smart president, Charles 
Thomas O’Neal, who pulled up the road’s 
operating socks and combed its hair while 
its financial paunch was being reduced.” 


WISE MEN MEET IN PHILA.: The 
transportation session of the American 
Economic Association is in progress in 
Philadelphia as we go to press and your 
reporter writes these lines with the well- 
modulated voices of the deeply learned 
still tingling pleasantly in his ears. Weighty 
papers were presented by Chairman East- 
man of the I. C. C. (“Adjustment of Rates 
Between Competing Forms of Transporta- 
tion”—reported in this issue) ; by Dr. C. S. 
Morgan of the I. C. C. and by Professor 
George P. Baker of Harvard University. 
Professor Philip Locklin of Illinois pre- 
sided and Dr. C. S. Duncan of the A. A. R. 
discussed the papers. 
S 

ATTABOY, DR. MORGAN!: Dr. Mor- 
gan’s speech was a pleasant surprise to 
your spy, who (going on rumors regarding 
the doctor’s often-postponed report on high- 
way subsidies) expected either a denial 
that truck transportation is subsidized or 
a defense of such subsidies, if admitted. 
Instead, the doctor passed lightly over this 
phase of his views, bearing down instead 
on the colossal public expenditures which 
have been made on the nation’s transporta- 
tion plant since 1920, and raised a doubt 
of the ability of the economy to absorb 
further hugh expenditures now being 
planned (i. e., by highway and waterway 
fans). He favored an impartial reviewing 
agency to pass on all government expendi- 
tures for transportation, as the I. C. C. now 
passes on railroad extensions. 


s 
PESSIMISTIC PROF. BAKER: Pro- 
fessor Baker addressed the economists on 
railroad consolidation and co-ordination 
(i. e. pooling and otherwise eliminating 
duplicate services and facilities). The 
former he did not think would get very far 
because of the opposition of politicians, 
labor and local communities. Co-ordination 
did not run into so much opposition from 
these interests, as it did from railway man- 
agements. In favor of both devices as 
means of improving the economy of rail 
transportation, Professor Baker is not too 
hopeful that either will get very far and 
hence, while ag’in’ it, he “is betting on 
government ownership.” Railway labor 
will not fare as well under government 
ownership as at present because, said Pro- 
fessor Baker, “it does better having the 
government as a somewhat partial referee 
than it will when it is hired by that referee.” 
3 


TO “STUDY” ST. L. DITCH: If 
you can imagine the Department of 
Commerce digging up and publicizing facts 
revealing the economic imbecility involved 
in the St. Lawrence seaway project, you 
will doubtless give credence to the state- 
ment of the Department that it has under- 
taken a further “study” of this project. If, 
on the other hand, you are experienced 
in observing how governmental job- 
holders usually deal with a project The 
Boss has already decided for a priori, you 
will probably, in your own mind anyhow, 
substitute the term “whitewash” where the 
Department says “study”. 
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Proved Equipment 


FOR DIESEL SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 




















The advantages of Commonwealth Cast Steel Equalized motor trucks with Commonwealth one- 
Underframes for Diesel Switchers are outstanding. The piece cast steel truck frames including bolsters, have 
one-piece construction gives maximum strength to been generally used in the construction of Diesel 
withstand the severe buffing shocks of switching serv- switchers. Due to simplicity of design, easy riding 
ice; and assists in reducing maintenance of the entire qualities, and low maintenance costs, they have in- 
locomotive; also provides a strong foundation, insur- variably given superior performance in this intensive 
ing permanent true alignment for the power plant. service. 
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for Vibration-Resisting Airline 


Here’s another example of the popularity of 
Ammonoduct, Bethlehem’s special low-cost vi- 
bration-resisting airline. 

California's Key System, carrying passengers 
between San Francisco and the Eastbay sec- 
tion via the Oakland Bay Bridge, has installed 
Ammonoduct exclusively for better airline on 
.152 of its sleek up-to-date alloy-steel cars. 


Ammonoduct possesses all the lasting quali- 
ties of premium-priced materials, but sells at 
the same price as ordinary steel pipe. In the 
11/,"' size, it is so tough that it can be bent cold 
into a 4 !/,"' center-to-center U without ruptur- 
ing the metal. In the copper-bearing grade, 
Ammonoduct gives double protection against 
atmospheric corrosion. 


Ammonoduct costs no more than ordinary steel pipe 
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You get 
J\Ibib these advantages 


FROM STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT! 



































Senge TREND towards light-weight passenger 
car construction demands air conditioning 
equipment which is light in weight, compact, accessible, 
—not to mention economical in price. Sturtevant Air 
Conditioning Equipment meets all of these requirements. 

Shown to the left are the Sturtevant Compressor- 

Condenser and Sturtevant Fan-Coil Assembly — two of | 
Cou the many Sturtevant railway units. Note their dimensions 
and compact design. 

Sturtevant Compressor-Condenser Unit has many ad- 
vantageous features which you will wish to know about 


™* 








— including elimination of cycling, which effects large 
power savings and assures much closer temperature con- 
STURTEVANT COMPRESSOR - CONDENSER trol in the car { 

Plan view of Sturtevant Compressor-Condenser Unit, 3 . e ; 

showing the very compact construction. Only 24 inches Whether you require a complete ice or electro-mechanical 

high, 3 ft. 4 inches wide, and 8 ft. long, including baffles. : Jistoul he Salil Read 

Compressor is designed for railway application and con- compressor ait conditioning system, of merely individua 

teins features which insure maximum operating efficiency units of equipment—Sturtevant can fully satisfy your needs. 

at minimum power requirements. ] 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


HEATING COIL 
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> 
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STURTEVANT FAN-COIL ASSEMBLY UNITS OR SYSTEMS ( 





Typical Sturtevant Fan-Coil Assembly, consisting of dis- 


tributing fans with motor drive, direct expansion evapo- Sturtevant “Railvane” Units or Systems are used by 37 railroads. 
rator coils (Freon), and heating coils. Dimensions: Length Railvane” Air Conditioning is protected by 40 issued patents and 
—40% inches. Height—22'% inches. Width—44% inches. other patents pending. 


IN 
AS) FOR 30 YEARS...PIONEERS IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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jped present a standard 


L balanced arrangement 


on a large one-level spring seat. Because of their ac- 
cessibility, changing the springs is easy and simple. OVER 65,000 CAR 


Accessibility applies to shimming, too...a sim- SETS OF SELF- 
ALIGNING TRUCKS 


HAVE BEEN 
top spring plate when necessary. ORDERED 


ple rectangular shim can be slipped in above each 


Quick inspection is another advantage that arises 
from the standard spring and bolster arrangement 


of the Self-Aligning Truck. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 











25% LIGHTER 
..e ALMOST 24% CHEAPER 


than conventional cast construction, here is the first 
locomotive cylinder welded from rolled steel. Used 
in a freight locomotive working on heavy hauls in 
mountainous territory, its performance has been so 
satisfactory that several more similar units are now 
under construction for locomotives to be used in the 
sameysevere service. 


U-S-S LOCOMOTIVE 
SIDE FRAMES : 


Side Frames of Rolled Open-Hearth Steel are in no 
sense an experiment. More than 500 of these lighter, 
stronger, safer frames are now in use. In whatever 
service they have been used they have definitely 
proved their ability to reduce the cost and grief of 
frequent shoppings, due to frame cracking and failure. 

To their ous advantages for new construction 
they offer also a ready means for quick and perma- 
nent frame repair that is both time-saving and eco- 
nomical. For new construction or when major repairs 
are necessary, U-S-S Rolled Steel Frames can be 
furnished in full length; or when only the front sec- 
tion is required (usually to the front pedestal open- 
ing), the necessary section of rolled steel frame can 
be furnished for welding to the remaining cast steel 
frame. 


Modern methods of locomotive construction have 
entirely eliminated the old bugaboo of maintenance 
charges for loose bolts and connections in bar type 
frames. Witness ten 2-10-4 locomotives for heavy 
freight hauling in service for 9 years on which not 
a cent has been spent for tightening loose bolts. Name 
of railroad on application. 





LILLOCOMOTIVE SIDE FRAMES 








ERE’S the logical assembly! Following the 

development of U-S-S Rolled Steel Locomotive 
Side Frames, the fabrication of locomotive cylinders 
of welded rolled steel is another and significant step 
forward in modern locomotive construction. 


It is the steel—superior quality wrought and rolled 
‘open-hearth steel, with high and uniform physicals 
throughout — that now makes these vital parts 
‘stronger, tougher and more shock resistant. Rolled 
steel assures a homogeneous structure free from im- 
perfections, with no trapped stresses likely to induce 
ultimate and premature failure. U-S-S Rolled Steel in 
frames and cylinders will reduce costly shoppings— 
keep maintenance charges low — keep locomotives 
Jonger on the road—available for more service. 

Our engineers will gladly discuss the details and 
economics of such rolled steel applications, either for 
new locomotive construction or for major repairs to 
existing equipment. You will find this rolled steel story 
well worth your serious consideration. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors « United States Steel Export Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 














BALDWIN’S DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVES ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH SUNBEAM HEADLIGHTS 


| ieaiaabeieaae Diesel-electric switching locomotives 
are under construction in the shops of The Baldwin 


Locomotive Works . . . Incorporating the latest advances in 
design, the new locomotives will be equipped with Sunbeam 
headlights of the flush-mounted type shown above . . . These 
headlights are made of 16 gauge copper-bearing steel, with 
shockproof sockets and micrometer focusing devices, and all 
exposed metal parts are of rust-proof steel . . . Like all Sun- 
beam headlights and turbo-generators, the headlights on 
Baldwin’s new Diesel-electric switching locomotives are 
built to give maximum service at minimum cost . . . Address 
all inquiries to The Baldwin Locomotive Works, sales agents. 


SUNBEAM ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


LOCOMOTIVE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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that is just what many of the nation’s 
railroads are getting today . . . REAL 
ECONOMY plus simplicity of operation : 
and accuracy of treatment. 


GRAVER Water Softening Systems give 
dependable and efficient service—good 


GRAVER builds water where it is needed—when it is 
needed. . 


. When hard water makes the going tough 
Water Softeners and service is-interrupted because of 

Filtration Systems engine failures—only a good water treat- 
_ing system will effectively eliminate the . 


: Clarifiers jandiion: : : 

wing panes wna : Investigate from the ‘ “profit saving an- 
Vapor Conservation Systems gle.” For an immediate solution of your — 
Fabricated Steel Plate, Alloys, water treating pro Sig to. bth : 


and Composite Materials Tank & Mig. Co., 
_ cago, Indiana. / 


C0..[NC. 


OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
Sea uoua pa. EAST CHICAGO, IND. Tease” 


CABLE ADDRESS—GRATANK 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTS 


used on 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 










e Type ‘‘E’’ Couplers 
e Tight Lock Couplers 
e Coupler Yokes 

e Draft Gears 


e Journal Boxes 


Railroads and Locomotive Builders are invited to . 


request blueprints and complete engineering data. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


| Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, III 
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In 1929-30 the Texas & Pacific 
bought seventy 2-10-4’s from the 
Lima Locomotive Co., designed and 
balanced for speeds of 38-45 m.p.h. 
But today’s faster freight schedules 
demand modern motive power. Read 
how the T & P utilized Nickel alloy 
steels to provide for greater loco- 
motive speed. 

J. J. Prendergast, Mechanical Su- 
perintendent of the T & P, writes 
from Dallas, “Engine 601 (Texas 
type) now has been rebalanced with 


10 





.. Mow ’29 locomotives 
heey "39 schedules 





main and side rods of 
Nickel steel, which al- 
lows us to operate at 60 
mile speeds. We are equip- 
ping all 70 locomotives of 
this type with these new Nickel 
steels rods.” 

Nickel offers practical help in 
keeping your ’39 schedules and stay- 
ing within your °39 budget. Nickel 
—alloyed into irons and steels — 
lightens deadweight, minimizes cor- 
rosion, reduces breakage and re- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL 
















tards wear. Please write for INCO 
Recommended Railroad Specifica- 
tions and more examples of money- 
saving modernization methods, 


HOW T & P CURED THROAT 
TROUBLE WITH NICKEL STEELS 


Here’s a tip from T & P experience: 
considerable trouble developed 
from fatigue failure of carbon 
" steel plates used for inside throat 
sheets in fireboxes. Now Nickel 
steel firebox plates are in- 
stalled as throat sheets and 
“the Nickel steel is ren- 
dering entirely satisfac- 
tory service.” 
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Now Ready 
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Start the New Year right with a copy of 
the new RAILWAY ENGINEERING 
AND MAINTENANCE CYCLOPEDIA. 
It will be a big help in 1940. 


In its 1,000 pages of 9 x 12 inches, with 
2,500 drawings and photographs, are seven 
ordinary sized books. These seven sections 
and 100 chapters cover Definitions, Track, 
Bridge, Building, Water Service, Signaling 
and General Information. Any _ railroad 
officer whose work touches in any way on 
the engineering department will find almost 
anything he wishes to refer*to with the aid 


of the comprehensive indexes. 


All the new materials, appliances and 
work equipment now in actual service are 
described. New and improved methods 
that have resulted from their use are 
explained. So many changes have occurred 
since the last edition that the contents of 
the Fourth Edition have had to be entirely 


rewritten. 


Order Your Copy Today 


Send dn your order today. , Advance 
,orders for more than 1,000 copies indicate 
‘that this limited edition: will not last long. 
The man without a copy of this up-to-the- 
minute book will be handicapping himself in 
1940. 


We will be glad to send you a copy on 
Ten Day’s Free Examination. You can 
give it a tryout on the job. ’ If it does not 
make a place for itself on your desk within 
that time you can mail it back without 


obligation. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 CHURCH STREET 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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with IMPROVED (7/r Comparessors 
_.. and CLASP BRAKES 


Flexibility of manipulation—paramount with 
switching locomotives—is assured with our 
No. 14 EL Brake Equipment. It embodies all 
of the time-proven features needed for this 
service, particularly that of providing means 
to control the locomotive brakes independ- 
ently of the train brakes, or in conjunction 
with them ... The fast, sure, and flexible 
operation possible with this brake equipment 
is an important factor in the safe and time- 


saving shifting of cars in yards and terminals. 


BALDWIN’S ew Diesel Electric 


Switchers 4ave WESTINGHOUSE 
14-EL BRAKES 


Our new 3-CD Compressor, developed 
especially for Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, provides an adequate and de- 
pendable supply of air. It is an efficient 
two-stage, three-cylinder type with inter- 
cooler, and embodies modern design 
features that assure long-time, trouble- 
free performance. » » » » » 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Office and Works: » » 


ial 








WILMERDING, PENNA. 







































GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








EMERGENCY NEED? 


Freight Cars 

Locomotives All Types 
Relaying Rails 

Freight Car Repair Parts 





Perhaps we can supply your re- 
quirements—and immediately. 


OTHER MACHINERY and 
EQUIPMENT, TOO! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Anythina Containing 
IRON or STEEL” 








FOR SALE 








55-TON GAS-ELECTRIC 
LOCOMOTIVE 
Priced right; Excellent condition 
Other Locomotives, too 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
INC. 


13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 


“Anything containing IRON or 
STEEL” 





EDUCATIONAL 








DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 
for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 

FREE. 


THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 


LOCOMOTIVES? 


0-0 to o-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0 
Any power 








Any Gauge 
BEST current prices available. 
Sellers Buyers Traders 
Write US 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
INC. 


13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 


“Anything containing IRON or 
STEEL” 








PROPOSALS 





Supplying the North American 
ntinent! 


RELAYING RAILS 
Any weight Any inspection 
Any price range 
Sellers 


Buyers 
We aim to justify all Inquiries or 
Offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
Incorporated 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, (Hegewisch Sta.) Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or 
STEEL” 


Traders 





Use 
Space 
Here 





Sealed proposals for furnishing all 
materials and installing one flash- 
ing light signal on the Atlanta and 
St. Andrews Bay Railway will be 
received by the State Road De- 
partment of Florida in their office 
in Tallahassee, Florida, until 10:30 
A. M. on the 11th day of January, 
1940, at which time they will be 
publicly opened and read. Propo- 
sals will be furnished signal com- 
panies which submit with their re- 
quest a satisfactory record of their 
experience. Further, information 
may be obtained from the office of 
J. H. Dowling, State Highway En- 


gineer, Tallahassee. 














For results 


use space 


in the 


Get Together Department 























RAILWAY AGE 
BOOK GUIDE 





Here is a handy reference booklet on 
railroad books that are of interest to 
readers of “Railway Age.” In it are 
described practically all of the books 
published during the past decade that 
are in print. They are classified under 
subject headings and arranged in chron- 
A title index in the 


back facilitates quick reference. 


ological order. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Accounting — Administration — Con- 
solidation — Co-ordination — Eco- 
nomics — Finance — General — His- 
tory — Law — Officers — Personnel 
— Rates — Regulation — Statistics — 
Traffic Management — Valuation. 


1936, 28 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper cover. 
1938. 


12 page Supplement. 


Free on Request 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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STEAM COUPLES 
ARA Standard 


FLEXIBLE CONDUITS ‘NY 
in place of Steam Hose 


4 
Wreger STEM 
= Thermostatic Control 


CONTROLS for Air 
Conditioning 


VAPOR CAR HEATING CO., Inc. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 















“TIGER” BRONZE 
ENGINE CASTINGS 


STRONG TOUGH 





ANTI-FRICTIONAL EASILY MACHINED 


NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 
St. Louis — New York 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ersey City, N. J. 
i St. Paul, Minn. 


Meadville, Pa. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Clearing, Ill. 
2 











THE CAREFUL INVESTOR JUDGES A SECURITY 
BY THE HISTORY OF ITS PERFORMANCE 


aa. 1s 
IN THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY OF 
CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION HAS ESTABLISHED 


A RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


THAT IS UNEQUALLED IN THE HISTORY OF 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 











THE KERITE wireecasce COMPANY INS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








YOUNG & GREENAWALT 
CHICAGO S en private parties wish to cross under 


your tracks with conduits—refer them 
Corrugated Pipe — Sectional Plate — Pipe Jacking 





to Us. 
We will make the complete installa- 
tion safely. 


Arch Lining -— Threading — Subdrainage 





EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 


issues of Railway Age during. 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939: 

1936—July 4, 18—Sept. 5—Oct. 3—Nov. 7—Dec. 5. 

1937—Jan. 2—Feb. 6—March 6—April 3—May 1—June 5, 16, 17, 
8, 21, 22, 23—July 3—Aug. 7—Sept. 4, 18—Nov. 6—Dec. 4. 

1938—Jan. 1—Feb. 5, 26—March 5—May 7—July 9, 23—Sept. 24 
—November 5—December 3. 

1939—Jan. 7—February 4—March 4—April 1—May 6—June 17, 
24—July 1—September 2—October 14—December 2. 















Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eliptn et Sotral SPRING ~ of Every 


Description 


Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
“Coil-Elliptic”’ groupings 
Washington, D. C 








EC. New York Chicago 
824 Union Trust Bldg. 3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 
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KING SANDER TRAP N° 34 





Provision for automatic cleaning blast embodied within the trap. 
Adjustable for grade of sand, flow required and air pressure. 


Single, Duplex and Triplex operating valves to suit varying 
arrangements, 


THEU. S. METALLIC PACKING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ryerson Certified Steels represent the highest quality in each class 
of material. Products to fill every need—including special alloys, 
stainless, staybolt iron, shafting, sheets, structurals, etc., are car- 
ried in stock for Immediate Shipment. Write for a copy of the 
current Stock List. 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, bit gy mca Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Jersey City. 
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More SitveR METEORS AND 
ORANGE Blossom SPECIALS 


—now provide daily service between New York 
and Florida Points. 


The Seaboard’s fleet of 19 EMC 2000 Hp. Diesel units 


handles these ultra-modern coach and Pullman trains 


reen Washington—Miami—Tampa—St. Petersburg, 
2 faster schedules and the maximum of comfort 














An Old Fashioned Greeting 
to the Railroads 


... where the 
Cradition of Service 
has its foundation in 

a Historic Past. 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter, January 4, 1933, 
at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price, $6.00 for one year U. S. and Canada. Single copies, 25 
cents each. Vol. 107, No. 27. 
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‘If you would enjoy Miles of Smiles, travel the Timken 
way! Choose trains that are Timken Bearing Equipped, 
because roller bearings make possible a2 new smoothness 
in riding comfort that is thoroughly delightful. Timken 
Bearings are on most of America’s newest streamliners 
and locomotives—both diesel and steam. It’s only a 
matter of time before all rolling stock—old and new 
—passenger, freight cars and locomotives—will be 
equipped with roller bearings, because Timken Bearings 
vastly increase comfort—vastly decrease costs—banish 
hot boxes—maintain schedules. @Such cost-cutting, busi- 
ness-getting equipment puts a song in the heart of any 
railroad operator. That means Miles and Miles of Smiles! 





NOTICE 
Look for the trade- 
mark TIMKEN on 
every bearing, 
whether buying 
new equipment, or 
replacing aTimken 
Bearing in your 
automobile or 
truck, industrial or 
farm machinery. 
That trade-mark is 
your assurance of 
quality. 








| TIMKEN | 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 




















Copyright 1939 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
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on Cylinders 


FOR LONG MILEAGE 
BETWEEN RENEWALS 


PPLICATION of HUNT-SPILLER Duplex Sectional — 
Packing in Valves and Cylinders has increased mileage 


between renewals on many roads. Lis 
yee 


Work reports seldom contain the item ‘examine for blows”: 
Leaks which wasted power and fuel have been eliminated. 


The well balanced design of Duplex Packing combined with i 
the wear-resisting qualities of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace ~ 
GUN IRON make up a ring which offers your road big sav- 


ings in fuel and maintenance. - 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Export Agent for Latin America 
International nw Be Supply Co., 30 Church Street, ‘New York, N. Y. 


=.= HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace (GUN | RON 











